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‘THE CORRELATION BETWEEN FOOD, BRAIN 
AND OCCUPATION. 


By J. A. 


Over twenty years ago we pub- 
lished an article in the English Phre- 
nological Magazine on “Food in Re- 
lation to a person’s Character, Occu- 
pation and Health,” and year by year 
we have become more and more con- 
scious of the importance of studying 
the question of diet in relation to 
character, health and disease, and 
many have consulted us on the ques: 
tion. 

The most essential knowledge for 
every one to possess is to know how 
to live. To live properly we should 
live simply, and if we live simply we 
shall certainly live happily. Life hav- 
ing been given to us, it is our duty 
to make the best possible use of its 
privileges. Comparatively few people 
know how to eat, sleep, or take ex- 
ercise in the proper way, because they 
know so little about their own or- 
ganizations, the needs of the brain and 
brain cells, and the necessary condi- 
tions under which life is kept in 
health. 

It is a fact worthy the attention of 
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every mother that the doctor would 
have fewer patients if every family 
kept a physician in the kitchen who 
made a record of the proper wants of 
the inner man of every member of the 
family, taking into account climate, 
health, age and occupation. The pre- 
vention of disease should in a large 
degree begin in the kitchen where so 
many “ills that flesh is heir to” arise. 
But when so comparatively few per- 
sons know how to select heat-giving, 
flesh-producing, muscle-making and 
brain-forming food, is the above to be 
wondered at? 

CARBONACEOUS AND NITROGENOUS 

FOODS. 

The elements of all foods are sim- 
ple, such as the carbonaceous, carbo- 
hydrates, or heat-giving foods; the 
nitrogenous, proteids, or flesh-form- 
ing foods; and minerals or bone- 
forming foods. These, together with 
hydrogen and oxygen, form the bul- 
wark of our physical being. Carbon 
forms the solid bulk of wood, seeds, 
fruit and oil ; hydrogen combines with 
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oxygen to form water, and with car- 
bon and oxygen to form oil, starch, 
sugar, etc. Nitrogen enters into the 
composition of vegetables, seeds, fruit, 
eggs, fish and flesh ; lime, soda, potash, 
magnesia, phosphorus, sulphur, etc., 
which enter into the composition of 
the blood and are furnished by it to 
the brain, nerves, bones and muscles, 
are found in vegetables, and second- 
arily in animal substances such as 
milk, eggs and flesh. The primary 
elements of food, namely carbon, hy- 
drogen and nitrogen, are the same the 
world over wherever they exist. Thus 
it has been truly said that every por- 
tion of an ox, his bones, sinew, muscle, 
nerve, fat and skin—is made from 
grass, grain and turnips, their ordin- 
ary food. Milk has flesh-forming, 
bone-forming, nerve-torming and 
heat-producing material in the exact 
proportion . required by the above- 
named animal, and whether we eat 
butter, milk, cheese, beef or mutton, 
we eat grass at second hand. The 
vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
full of food productions, and we live 
on leaves, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
etc.; the stalks of plants, such as 
rhubarb and celery; roots and bulbs, 
such as carrots, potatoes and pars- 
nips; seeds, such as oats, rice, peas, 
etc.; fruits, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, etc.; nuts, such as walnuts, 
peanuts and hickory nuts; flowers, 
such as cauliflowers; and an endless 
variety of other delicious foods. 
Therefore every kind of food we take 
has a direct or indirect influence upon 
the building up of our brains and 
bodies. 

WHAT EVERY HOUSEWIFE SHOULD 

KNOW. 

Every housewife knows, or should 
know, that motion and warmth are 
two essential conditions of life; even 
when the body is quite still there is 
continual movement going on in every 
part of it. The blood is constantly 
being pumped by the heart and carried 
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to all parts of the body; the lungs 
move with every breath, and a change 
is caused in the brain by every 
thought. To produce movement, some 
force or exertion is used, and all force 
involves wear and tear. This wear 
and tear takes place in the flesh and 
blood, the fat,’ the bones, and other 
materials of which the body is com- 
posed. If these used up materials are 
not replaced, the body will wear away 
and the animal existence become ex- 
hausted. It is of vital importance 
that a certain amount of heat be kept 
up in our bodies, which in a healthy 
person is about ninety-eight degrees. 
QUANTITY OF FOOD. 

Constitutions differ in regard to the 
quantity of food necessary for daily 
consumption in repairing the waste; 
consequently where there is greater 
energy used there is greater waste of 
matter, and hence such persons need 
a large supply of food. In keeping 
up this heat, something is used up, 
and it is this that requires replacing. 
Food is to the body what coal is to the 
fire. The body requires good food to 
give necessary life and heat, just as 
the grate needs-the best coal to burn 
brightly without making a quantity of 
cinders. By good food we mean, 
first, rightly selected materials; sec- 
ondly, its use in proper proportions ; 
thirdly, cooking or preparing it in 
such a manner as to make it digestible 
or capable of replacing the waste of 
the body ; and fourthly, the adaptation 
of food by the different circumstances 
of age, employment, climate and state 
of health. 

Thus the person who works in the 
open air, who is strong and healthy, 
and who is engaged in active, execu- 
tive work like engineering, building, 
farming, etc., can eat very different 
food from the person who is fleshy, 
plump, short in stature, and who has 
a quick circulation, lives indoors, and 
is occupied as a bookkeeper, steno- 
grapher, office clerk, musician, indoor 
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salesman, etc. The former, or those 
persons who live out of doors, require 
a substantial diet made up of beans, 
oatmeal, eggs, milk, wheat, butter or 
oil in the shape of nuts, sub-acid fruits 
such as sweet apples, mellow peaches, 
pears, etc., and a more liberal com- 
bination of heat-giving and flesh- 
forming foods; while the latter, who 
are engaged in sedentary occupations, 
should not eat sweets, oils, fats, but- 
ter, fat meat, pastry or chocolate. 
They do not work where there is suffi- 
cient oxygen to counterbalance these 
kinds of food, but they can take with 
benefit, hominy, Quaker oats, crushed 
wheat, codfish, and acid fruits, such as 
oranges, grape fruit, lemons, limes, 
and berries, like currants, strawber- 
ries, cranberries, gooseberries and 
sour cherries. 

In the preparation of food the first 
consideration should be healthfulness. 
Each person should study himself or 
herself to know what his or her phy- 
siology requires. Some physicians are 
content with giving directions as fol- 
lows: “Be careful of your diet, eat 
what you find agrees with you, take 
plenty of good nourishing food, and 
drink a glass of ale, stout, port or 
sherry occasionally.” But this kind 
of prescription is calculated to do 
much harm as it is not specific or in- 
dividual. 

HOW TO SELECT OUR FOOD. 

The four classes of food, namely 
heat-producing, flesh-producing, salts 
and water, must be represented in our 
diet if the body is to be kept in a 
healthy state, but before a man de; 
cides on what kind of food he wants 
to eat, he should first consider which 
class his body and brain principally re- 
quire, whether (1) heat-producing, 
such as fats obtained from cream, oil 
and butter; starch obtained in rice, 
potatoes and flour; sugar obtained in 
honey, fruit and milk; (2) flesh-form- 
ing, such as obtained from lean meat, 
fish, skimmed milk, cheese and white 
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of egg; or vegetable food from peas, 
beans, lentils, oatmeal, maize, etc.; or 
(3) inorganic food, such as water and 
a few chemical elements. 

The office of food, then, is to form 
blood, and the office of blood, under 
the direction of the life forces, is to 
nourish, strengthen and vitalize the 
whole system and supply the waste 
that is continually going on. There 
can be no reparation of any organ un- 
less there is good blood. Good blood 
depends upon good nutrition, and 
good nutrition depends upon good 
digestion, which in its turn depends 
upon life, air, cleanliness, exercise, re- 
creation and good food, as well as 
good water. Food in connection with 
nature’s finer elements constitutes the 
best medicine. The tissue forming 
foods consist of the proteids and 
gluten, or the tough parts of the grain. 
Then we have albumen and fibrine, the 
gelatin and muscle of flesh-formers, 
as well as carbo-hydrates or heat-giv- 
ing foods. All of the above foods 
are the basis of strength, and are the 
most nourishing of all fat, muscle 
and brain producing substances. 

FOOD THAT IS COMPLEMENTAL. 

We must have variety in our com- 
bination of food in order to build up 
the brain and produce the right ele- 
ments of character. The true econ- 
omy of food is to understand the 
quantity of gluten, fatty and mineral 
substance to eat, and so mix them 
that they may be agreeable and whole- 
some, and come the nearest to our 
needs. The arts of the kitchen have 
chiefly to do with the heat-giving and 
flesh-forming foods ; and it will be ob- 
served that inclination leads us to 
couple foods together so that one may 
supply the other’s wants or lacks. For 
instance, veal and poultry are consid- 
ered flesh-formers, but are deficient in 
heat-giving material; therefore bacon 
is taken with them. Pork is very fat; 
therefore beans, peas and lentils are 
taken with it. Meat or eggs re- 
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quire some starchy food, such as 
bread or potatoes,to supplement them. 
Lentils range the highest as flesh- 
formers, and peas the highest as fat- 
formers; so instead of taking meat 
to give flesh or fat, if we will but 
take lentils and peas, we can obtain 
the same results with less tendency 
to receive into the system a quantity 
of uric acid and disease, and children 
who have never taken meat are not 
known to have become subject to ap- 
pendicitis, while most persons who 
suffer from this disease have been ac- 
customed to eating meat. 

To cornflour milk is added as an 
essential. Turnips make good mutton, 
and are eaten with this kind of meat. 
Potatoes are rich in heat-producing 


element, and are eaten with meat, or. 


with foods that are less so. Cabbage 
is rich in nitrogenous elements, and 
is eaten with cornbeef. Lettuce con- 


tains a quantity of opium, and is eaten 
with eggs, potatoes and beets in salad. 


Carrots, parsnips and beets contain 
sugar and albumen, and should be 
thoroughly cooked with food that does 
*not contain these qualities. Fish con- 
tains more of the muscle-forming 
principle than flesh. Cream and but- 
ter furnish our stores of fat, and we 
find cheese is precisely the same in its 
flesh and tissue forming qualities as 
beef, but in a purer form. 

It is a fact generally known that 
the great force of the elephant is built 
up on simply vegetable diet. Gorillas 
and monkeys, whom Mr. Darwin be- 
lieved to be our progenitors and near 
relatives, live almost wholly on fruit 
and nuts. The camel, which carries 
heavy burdens across the sandy desert, 
feeds upon hard shrubs, and donkeys 
have strong muscles from the coarsest 
food. Dr. Nichol says that the best 
-of all food is wheat, which is the king 
of grains; it contains the elements of 
nutrition, flesh-forming, nerve-pro- 
ducing, bone-making, brain-building 
and fat-creating elements. The gluten 
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of wheat is the same kind of matter 
as the albumen of eggs, the casein or 
curds of milk and the fibrine of the 
blood and flesh of animals; while the 
starch is convertible into sugar and 
fat. Bread is the staff of life, and 
wheat is the perfection of bread. 
Bread made from crushed wheat 
ground in one’s own mill at home, 
makes the best kind of nourishment. 
Maize or Indian corn is scarcely 
known in England, but is served daily 
upon American or tropical tables, 
either as hominy, porridge, or in the 
form of meal from which johnny cake, 
and delicious puddings are made with 
the addition of eggs and milk. It 
contains more oil, but less gluten than 
many other foods. 

We find that bread and cheese go 
well together, for bread is principally 
heat-giving and starchy, while cheese 
is flesh-forming. Bread and meat, or 
bread and beans can be eaten together, 
for bread is the heat-giving and meat 
or beans the flesh-forming food. Rice 
and cheese should be eaten together ; 
rice is the heat-giving and cheese the 
flesh-forming food. Potatoes and len- 
tils or meat should be eaten together, 
for potatoes are the heat giving and 
lentils or meat are the flesh-forming 
foods. Fat bacon and liver are eaten 
together, for one is the heat-giving 
and the other the flesh-forming food. 
Bacon and beans are eaten together, 
for bacon is heat-giving and beans are 
flesh-forming. Fat meat and peas are 
eaten together, for the fat meat is 
heat-giving and peas are flesh-form- 
‘ing. Rice, milk and eggs are eaten 
together, for rice is heat-giving and 
milk and eggs are flesh-forming foods. 
Inasmuch as one pound of cheese 
contains three times as much, and a 
_pound of haricots beans, peas or len- 
tils about twice as much flesh-forming 
food as one pound of beefsteak, cost- 
ing double, or three times as much, we 
advise the adoption of vegetable food 
instead of meat. In the winter cran- 
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berry ‘sauce is eaten with roast turkey 
and apple sauce with pork. It is not 
generally known that cereals should 
not be eaten with acid fruit, but 
prunes combine well with cereals, 
while pine apples are excellent with 
brown bread. 
THE TEMPERAMENTS. 

As Phrenology has much to say 
concerning the building up of brain 
cells and brain tissues, we submit the 
following suggestions for the benefit 
of our readers. 

THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 

The Vital Temperament naturally 
selects carbonaceous or heat and fat- 
forming foods; but to counteract too 
large a supply of these elements, a 
person should take more nitrogenous 
food and less starchy or heat-giving 
diet. Therefore eggs, milk, oranges, 
grape-fruit, apples and grapes, fish 
and farinaceous articles, graham 
bread, oatmeal, rice and tapioca are 
useful, while a person of this Tem- 
perament should avoid watery vege- 
tables, fat meats, rich gravies, pastry, 
sweets, Or sugar in tea or on por- 
ridge, or vinegar. 

THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 

The Motive Temperament naturally 
takes more pleasure from and interest 
in nitrogenous food, but as such per- 
sons do not want to accentuate or in- 
crease the Motive elements, but rather 
add flesh and fat, they must encourage 
the taking of oils in the form of nuts, 
butter, or fruit like bananas, muscatel 
grapes, priines, figs and dates. Maize 
and cereals are also beneficial when 
taken with cream, while olive oil or 
milk can be taken plentifully. 

THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 

Persons with this temperament gen- 
erally have a delicate appetite, and 
are prone to eat the very things that 
are not beneficial for them. They 
should take some carbonaceous foods 
that are nutritious and fat-forming, 
such as oil found in nuts, as peanut 
butter, starch which is found in 
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potatoes, and heat-giving material 
which comes in parsnips, carrots, 
beets, etc. But only a little of the 
above articles should be encouraged, 
for as the Mental Temperament is not 
given very much to outdoor exercise 
or sports, there is small chance to get 
rid of, digest or assimilate such starch 
or heat-giving properties. Therefore 
eggs lightly boiled, milk taken with a 
third percentage of hot water, and 
fruit. with farinaceous food such as 
graham bread, oatmeal, rice and 
tapioca are excellent. Fish used to be 
considered a great brain food, but 
much depends on the kind of fish 
whether there is much nourishment to 
be derived from it or not. If we 
wish to secure oil, we must select 
salmon, mackerel, Massachusetts her- 
ring and bass; while turbot, bluefish 
and scollops are much more nourish- 
ing and substantial than place, sole, 
fresh cod or brill. Vinegar, acids, 
malt liquors and tobacco are disturb- 
ing elements which should be elimi- 
nated from the diet. 

Children who naturally are full of 
life and excitement should not take 
such stimulating food as meat, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, fat, mustard, horse 
radish, spices, pepper, ur high season- 
ing of any kind; nor should persons 
who have irritated stomachs take this 
kind of food. They had also better 
avoid corn bread, buckwheat, strong 
acids, sweets and especially liquors 
and tobacco. 

FOOD ACCORDING TO THE SHAPE OF THE 
HEAD. 

A person should select his or her 
food according to the shape of his or 
her head. This advice comes from 
Phrenologists and Psychologists be- 
cause they know better than anyone 
else what food will help to build up 
the mental powers that are deficient, 
and equally important is it for every 
one to know what food will help to 
allay the highly stimulated powers that 
are already too strongly represented. 
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Phrenology also helps us to under- 
stand that there is a mental faculty 
called Alimentiveness, known to scien- 
tists as the Gustatory Center, that 
plays an important part in the human 
brain. This Gustatory Center stands 
in the same relation to the brain that 
the kitchen does to the house. Some 
people are ruled by their Alimentive- 
ness, and eat just what they want; 
others are guided by it with reason, 
and eat what they need; some people 
lose their temper when their Alimen- 
tiveness cannot be appeased, and so 
closely does this faculty affect the 
mind that many business men will not 
do important business until they have 
taken their clients out to lunch and 
selected certain kinds of food and 
drink for them. Alimentiveness is so 
closely connected with the stomach 
that the brain, through the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, is conscious of any 
stimulus or nourishment taken into the 
system. If the stomach is so easily 
acted upon by the brain, and the brain 
easily influenced by the stomach, then 
the brain and the stomach rule the 
organism, and some writers even go so 
far as to say that the stomach rules 
the world. 

Persons with broad heads, as well 
as animals like lions, tigers, leopards, 
dogs, etc., prefer the meat and solid 
diet, and are carnivorous; while per- 
sons with narrow heads, and animals 
like the sheep, camel, elephant, 
monkey and gorilla, prefer a vege- 
table diet, soups and delicacies, and 
are herbivorous, and animals that are 
known for activity and speed, as the 
deer and hare, have narrow bodies 
and heads. 

High headed people are generally 
philanthropic, religious and sym- 
pathetic, and are generally light eat- 
ers, and care little for solid food; 
persons who possess a low head and 
prominent brows are executive people, 
and generally like solid food and 
strong drinks; and persons who. pos- 
sess well developed back heads like 
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fat, sweet and starchy foods, and are 
naturally social, convivial and friend- 
ly; hence like company and good 
things to eat. 

To counteract this kind of prefer- 
ence, the broad-headed people should 
eat wheat, oatmeal, hard crackers, 
and such vegetables as carrots, tur- 
nips, parsnips, onions, and should 
avoid meat and stimulating foods. etc. 
Narrow-headed people should live 
principally on cereals, corn meal, 
prunes, salads, poultry and game if 
meat at all, and sweet fruits. High- 
headed people should select a nour- 
ishing diet, such as lentils, brown 
bread, lightly boiled eggs, warm milk, 
apples and bananas. Low-headed 
people, and those with heavy brows, 
should select wheat, beans, peas, cab- 
bage and potatoes, also oranges and 
limes; while people with the full 
back head should select force, Quaker 
oats, milk puddings, fish,.and nuts 
well chewed, and grape nuts. 

FOOD AND OCCUPATION. 

From the earliest times down to the 
present day, food has been an incen- 
tive to work, and a scientific relation 
has always existed between food and 
occupation. Hence we should select 
our food according to our calling and 
position in life, as our occupations 
require certain brain developments. 
Thus outdoor workers as engineers, 
builders, seamen, excavators, and 
farmers can eat oysters, raw food, 
and animal food, with more immu- 
nity than those who follow sedentary 
occupations, such as writing, dress- 
making and banking, though we 
would not advise them to do so, as 
Destructiveness and Combativeness 
are generally well developed and do 
not need further encouragement. 

NATIONAL FOODS. 

When traveling round the world, 
as well as from many books on the 
subject, we have learned that dif- 
ferent nations have adopted foods 
which apparently suit their tastes, 
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their occupations, and their charac- 
ters better than that of their neigh- 
bors. For instance, John Bull, or our 
English cousins, like roast beef, stuff- 
ed goose, Bass, Stout, and Guinness’ 
Ale; and while we do not agree on 
the wholesomeness of any of the 
above articles of diet, we realize that 
the damp and heavy climate inclines 
people to enjoy these foods. If we 
go across the Channel, we find that 
Frenchmen like soups, coffee noir, 
rolls and light wines. In sunny Italy, 
the Italians like maccaroni and fruit. 
Further north in Germany, the Ger- 
mans like beer, sauercrout, potato 
salads, etc. In Southern Spain the 
Spaniards like garlic, onions, etc. 
Further East, the Hindoos are 
brought up to believe that fruits con- 
tain all the elements that sustain life, 
and they eat no meat at all. In Aus- 
tralia, especially in Queensland and 
some parts of India and Ceylon, the 
colored population live on bananas, 
pineapples and melons. 

Elderly people in a negative con- 
dition generally can stand a more 
stimulating diet than young people. 
Those who have too much soft adi- 
pose flesh should exercise much in 
the open air, avoid tatty and starchy 
foods, :and adopt the proteids more 
generally, or tissue gluten foods. 
Thin or lean people should use more 
of the amyloids such as starch, gum, 
sugar, and some fatty substances. 

Costiveness should be treated by 
the coarser foods and mushes with 
fruits, especially prunes; while boiled 
milk, tea, white sugar, and white 
bread are less appropriate. Vinegar, 
being fermented, is less healthy when 
an acid is required, than lemon juice, 
and olive oil and cream are more di- 
gestible than butter or lard. The 
fruits of the earth are in many cases 
nature’s true medicines, and here we 
invite the attention of dyspeptics and 
invalids to the most delicious of con- 
tinental cures—the grape cure. It 
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consists of living entirely on bread 
and grapes during August and Sep- 
tember. With a moderate portion of 
bread—twelve or. sixteen ounces—pa- 
tients eat from two to four pounds 
of grapes a day. They walk about 
among the vineyards breathing a pure 
air, enjoying the sunshine and rest 
from all toil and care. Such pure 
food makes pure blood, and pure 
blood builds up.a healthy brain and 
body, and a healthy brain produces 
pure and healthy thoughts. 

Substitutes may be found, though 
not of equal benefit. The strawberry 
cure may be nearly as effective, while 
there is considerable virtue in ripe 
gooseberries. Oranges are of almost 
equal value in a medicinal way. 
Plums, pears and apples are healthy 
fruit cures for many ills. But apart 
from substitutes in other fruits, how 
can we have the grape cure at home 
without going abroad and spending 
an Autumn in the Tyrol or along the 
upper Rhine or Rhone? In this way: 
the richest grapes in the world grow 
along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. These large luscious grapes 
are dried in a nearly tropical sun, 
and then packed up in boxes and kegs 
and sent to us as raisins. We put 
a few of these grapes into puddings 
or cakes, but that is not the curative 
way of eating them. They used to 
be Sir William Gull’s favorite lunch. 
We get a few at dessert with almonds 
after a full dinner ; but that is not the 
grape cure. 

How then? Well, try this way. It 
is the very best substitute for the 
fresh grape cure we know of. Any 
one.can buy some good pudding 
raisins. The water has been mostly 
dried out of them. Wash them well 
with plenty of water, and pick out 
any imperfect ones; then put them 
to soak all night in as much water as 
they will absorb to swell them out to 
their natural size; then bring them 
slowly to the boiling point. and let 
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them simmer half an hour. You have 
then a most healthful dish. Live on 
brown bread and these plump de- 
licious grapes, and you have the con- 
tinental grape cure in another form 
in perfection at home. Many have 
tried it and know that it is good. It 
has the peculiar advantages of being 
procurable everywhere and at all sea- 
sons, and there are very few curable 
diseases which such a diet will not 
‘benefit. 

A healthy brain and good health 
depends upon five essentials: pure 
air, personal cleanliness, clean and 
well ventilated houses, pure and 
healthy food, and pure _ water. 
Purity being the condition of health, 
the pure body is a healthy body and 
brain. 

Let us as a rule follow nature as 
she points out to all the members of 
the animal kingdom their proper 
food. She will also assist us in our 
selection. We would do well to re- 
member this motto in eating: A light 
pure diet makes a clear active brain. 

A PRACTICAL INCIDENT. 

A gentleman once gave a dinner to 
twelve of his friends who were all 
specialists in diet. One ate nothing 
but fruit; another raw food; another 
cereals; another vegetables and 
cereals and no meat; another meat, 
but no bread or vegetables; another 
milk only; another fruit and nuts; 
another no animal food at all; an- 
other suncooked foods that grow out 
of the earth; another bulbs, or those 
foods that grow under the earth. 
Thus he collected together at one ta- 
ble vegetarians, meatarians, fruitari- 
ans, sunitarians, bulbarians, antifer- 
mentarians, milktarians, and grani- 
tarians. The gentleman supplied 
each guest with courses to suit his 
own particular taste, while he him- 
self selected what he considered the 
best food of all his guests; he after- 
wards asked each person to give his 
reasons for selecting the food he ate, 
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whose speeches formed a very valua- 
ble contribution to diatetics. 


AUTHORITIES THAT SHOULD BE STUDIED 
ON THIS SUBJECT. 


The works that should be studied 
in relation to this subject are “Glut- 
ton or Epicure,” “Nature’s Food Filt- 
er,” “What Sense in an Economic 
Nutrition,” “Menuculture” (by Hor- 
ace Fletcher) ; “The Royal Road to 
Health, or The Secret of Health 
without Drugs” (by Chas. A. Tyr- 
rell); “How to Live Forever” (by 
Harry Gaze); “Science of Health” 
(by Samuel and Helen Fallows) ; 
“Perpetual Health” (by F..M. Hueb- 
ner);-“The Philosophy of Fasting” 
(by Edward Earle Purinton) ; “Our 
Digestion” (by Dio Lewis); “The 
New Doctor, or Health and Happi- 
ness” (by S. M. Biddle); “How to 
Make a Man” (by A. T. Story); 
“The Rudiments of Cookery” (by A. 
C. M.); “The Hydropathic Cook 
Book” (by R. T. Trall) ; “Health in 
the Household” (by Susana . W. 
Dodds) : “Homo Culture” (by M. L. 
Holbrook); “The Health Miscel- 
lany” ; “Hydropathic Encyclopedia” ; 
“Hygienic Cook Book” (by Mrs. 
Mattie M. Jones) ; “The Diet Cure” 
(by T. L. Nichols); “Diseases of 
Modern Life” (by Benjamin Ward 
Richardson) ; “Fruits and Farinacia’”’ 
(by R. T. Trall) ; “Fruit and Bread” 
(translated by M. L. Holbrook) ; 
“Dyspepsia” (by E. P. Miller) ; 
“Dyspepsia and Its Treatment” (by 
James C. Jackson); “Eating for 
Strength” (by M. L. Holbrook) ; and 
works by Dr. Dewey, Mr. Haskell, 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Lancaster, Dr. 
Buckmaster, Dr. Parry, Dr. Parks, 
Mr. M. A. Church, Professor Chit- 
tenden, and many others, all of whom 
have thrown much light in their prac- 
tical books on health and by lectures 
upon food and its chemistry, and the 
relation of the food we eat to the 
brain and its requirements. 
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PROMINENT WOMEN SUFFRAGISTS IN 


LONDON. 
By D. T. Extiorrt. 


Mrs. Fawcett. Miss GORE-BooTH, 


With the political aspect of this 
movement it is not our purpose to 
express an opinion; for the moment 
we are more interested in the phreno- 
logical endowments of these ladies 
who are manifesting such intense en- 
thusiasm and moral courage in ad- 
vocating the franchise for women. 

In all forward movements women 
have played an important part and 
have shown special aptitude for study- 
ing those intricate matters that affect 
the moral and social well-being of 
the masses and of their own sex in 
particular. 

No one will deny the adaptability of 
women for such work, for in many 
ways they have rendered yeoman ser- 
vice in the cause and advancement of 
Education, Temperance and Social 
Purity. 

The masculine mind and physique 
is not the necessary equipment for the 
propagation of advanced ideas on 
scientific or social questions, and this 
is why the cultured woman is equally 
capable as man on the platform or in 
the committee room. 

It is unquestionably true that the 
nind of woman works more quickly 


Miss ROPER. Mrs. DICKENSON. 


than that of man, for she is more 
intuitively perceptive and will arrive 
at conclusions more speedily than her 
masculine partner; it has been truly 
said, that all work is better done 
where the united efforts of both are 
given. 

We can but admire the distinctly 
feminine form and temperament of 
Mrs. Faweett, yet there is consider- 
able strength of character in the out- 
line and poise of that beautifully sym- 
metrical head and well chiselled fea- 
tures. 

In character and disposition she is 
unostentatious and will never presume 
too much; she is sure of her facts be- 
fore using them and will have her 
plans well laid out and matured before 
executing them ; herein her caution, in- 
tuition and foresight prevents her act- 
ing with rashness. 

Her mind is calm and calculating 
in all its mental operations; intense 
earnestness is indicated, but there is 
an absence of excitability. She is 
guarded in speech, tactful in her 
work, decisive and resolute in applying 
her principles, and persistently con- 
centrated in whatever line’ of action 
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she determines upon. 

The length and height of the an- 
terior portion of the head, accom- 
panied by the mental temperament, in- 
dicates a strong and well disciplined 
intellect with equally strong sym- 
pathies and moral stamina. 

Definite observing power, mental re- 
ceptivity, critical acumen and sagacity 
are indicated in the form and outline 
of her capacious forehead. She has 
superior intellectual gifts and the 
power to express her abilities force- 
fully, yet prudently. 

It is natural that she should be con- 
sidered a leader in whatever sphere of 
work she undertakes, for those mental 
qualities are strong that will make 
her a success, and a favorite with her 
friends. She is not an extremist; her 
judgment is sound, and practical, she 
takes a broad view of things, and is 
very reliable; in expressing her, ideas 
or in advocating a cause she speaks 
clearly and to the point, and in no am- 
biguous manner. 

Miss Gore-Booth is quite a different 


‘type of lady. In many respects she 


is unique in character, for she is quite 
original in her ideas and in her meth- 
ods of work; she is not disposed to 
copy other people nor their systems, 
and she will show more than ordinary 
energy and force of character in 
carrying out her plans and purposes. 

She is an enthusiast; and throws 
a great deal of spirit and energy into 
her work and is quite emphatic in lay- 
ing down her laws and commands. 
She has her periods of,excitement, and 
at such times she will be most fluent 
in enunciating her claims and opinions. 

She is ambitious to excel, is self-re- 
liant and positive, not easily turned 
from her purpose, nor discouraged by 
small failures. She is just apt to go 
to extremes, yet in general she takes 
a very practical view of things and 
is by no means a visionary. 

She has strong sympathies and an 
unselfish nature; she will do good 
spontaneously and she will not hesi- 


tate in carrying the burdens of others. 

An active life suits her best and in 
any position of responsibility she will 
be in her element, for she will prefer 
to be at the head of affairs. It is quite 
natural for her to take an active inter- 
est in all progressive measures, for she 
is capable of taking a comprehensive 
view of things and will bring a prac- 
tical mind to bear upon her work. 

She will be wise to conserve some of 
her energies, but this is advice she 
could not very well put into practice, 
for an active busy life, particularly in 
pioneer work will suit her best. 

Miss Roper is well adapated for 
Secretarial work, she is attentive to de- 
tails, methodical in her work, thor- 
oughly energetic and persevering, and 
she will accomplish much in a short 
time. 

Her enthusiasm is well controlled by 
her practical judgment and common 
sense way of looking at things. She 
will be in her element in directing and 
superintending ways and means, is 
dexterously contriving for special em- 
ergencies; whatever work she under- 
takes will be thoroughly done. 

She has much strength of character, 
fortitude, self-reliance and independ- 
ence, with a keen, bright intelligence 
and aptitude for a busy career where 
diligence and thoroughness are re- 
quired. 

Among the female mill operators of 
Lancashire she is deservedly popular 
for her painstaking work, and for the 
able manner in which she attends to 
their interests. 

Mrs. Dickinson. There are no 
eccentricities about this lady, and it 
cannot be surprising that she is held 
in such high esteem by all who are 
acquainted with her and her work. 

It is apparent even to the unini- 
tiated in the art of character reading, 
that nature has dealt bountifully with 
her, in endowing her with such a well 
balanced temperament and symme- 
trical form of head and features. 

There is a good blend of the mas- 
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culine and feminine traits of character 
here represented, the former is shown 
in the firmly set features and erect 
poise of the head and in the forcibly 
expressive countenance, and the latter 
in the height of the head, the strength 
of her sympathies and judicious re- 
gard for the welfare of others; there 
is nothing of the lethargic spirit about 
her ; she is more positive than negative 
and will take a determined stand for 
right, truth and justice. 

She is not an extremist, but she is 
very hopeful, an enthusiastic worker 
and will infuse life and energy into 
any cause with which she is interested. 
She is particularly well adapted for 
public work, for she is a good speaker 
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and can eloquently express her views 
upon social matters. 


She is very intuitive with a ready 
wit, is quick at repartee and will al- 
ways, command a hearing by friends 
or opponents. She has an unique in- 
dividuality, and ,will always bring an 
original mind to bear upon her work. 


We forebear making comparisons, 
we leave this to the psychologists and 
students of physiognomy and mental 
science. We are sure neither will un- 
derestimate the power and influence of 
women for moulding and directing 
any scheme which has for its object 
the moral and social improvement of 
society. 


America’s First Peace Conference, and some of the 


People who took part in it. 


Photo by Rockwood. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, President of Congress. 


He is executive, ingenious, observing, analytical, intuitive, far-sighted, 


acquisitive and philanthropic 
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Whenever there is an effort to 
bring about some reform, there are 
always some who are ready to con- 
demn it and say “it is of no use to 
talk on such a topic, as_ the 
world is not ready for it. yet.” 
Thus when the Congress of Peace 
met recently in New York City, 
we heard a few remarks in terms 
of contempt that “the Peace Con- 
gress will do no good, as war 
is necessary to clear up and settle 
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matters of national interest.” But if 
no one took an interest in reforms, 
such as the Temperance Cause, or 
Peace, or Sanitation, the ideals would 
be far less advanced to-day, and al- 
though we cannot cure all drunken- 
ness, or do away with all wats by 
Congresses, still much can be done by 
agitation and appeals to public senti- 
ment concerning these and similar 
questions. 
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SETH Low, President of the Waldorf-Astoria Dinner. 


(1) the Perceptive qualities; (2) the Reflective group; (3) the Moral-group ; (4) sense of 
Order ; (5) Firmness ; (6) Executive ability ; (7) Cautiousness and Foresight. 
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The recommendations proposed 
were (1) that Conferences at the, 
Hague shall be held not occasionally, 
but periodically, with a permanent 
Court there opened to all nations; 
(2) that the Conference shall draft a 
new general Arbitration Treaty pro- 
viding for the reference to the Hague 
Courts of international disputes that 
cannot be adjusted by diplomacy; (3) 
that when a dispute arises whose sub- 
ject matter does not fall within the 
terms of an arbitration convention, 
the disputing nations, before resort- 
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more friendly powers; (4) that pri-- 
vate property shall be as inviolate om 
sea as on land; (5) that the British 
proposals for the considerations of 
armament limitation at the Cofer- 
ence shall be supported. 

It was obvious by the above sober 
and definite tone that the way of pro- 
gress is the further development of 
the law prescribing intérnational 
rights and obligations ; the setting up 
of some kind of court or courts com- 
petent to interpret this enlarged in- 
ternational. law and to decree rights 


WILLiaMm T. STEAD, 


He has a large and active brain, a forceful intellect, a man of strong inspirations,” of large 


ideas, and possessing strong scruples. 


He is practical and far- 


sighted, and has lived ahead of the times. 


ing to force, shall invoke the services 
of an International Commission of 
Inquiry, or the mediation of one or 


existing under it; the establishment 
of a force somewhere either in the 
way of an enlightened world opinion, 
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or a specific compelling physical pow- 
er, to enforce the mandates of this 
Court against the possibly contuma- 
cious. The complete working out of 


this plan, especially the idea of in- 
ternational coercion, is of course re- 
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mote. In the mean time, it will be 
necessary for the nations to be armed. 
If (as one paper practically put it), 
in domestic affairs we lack law to pre- 
scribe general rights, courts to de- 
cree particular ones, and constables to 


Photo by Rockwood. 


WIALIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


He is gifted with eloquence, with keen sympathies, remarkable flow of language, ' 
and analytical ability. 
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enforce these decrees, it would be ne- 
cessary for man to go armed against 
his neighbor. The creation of an 
adequate enforcible international law 
must, of course, precede general dis- 
armament. The work of the Con- 
gress, however, was not directed by 
dreamers, or idealists who have 
schemed out romantic and impracti- 
cal plans, but by statesmen, jurists, 
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of Senators, Representatives, Gov- 
ernors of States, Mayors of important 
Cities, Presidents of Colleges, Heads 
of Patriotic,Philanthropic and Relig- 
ious Societies, distinguished Judges 
of Federal and State Courts, Labor 
Leaders of national prominence, Cap- 
tains of Industry representing all the 
branches’of commerce, and Repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy; 


Miss JANE ADDAMS. 


She has a forceful, practical, sympathetic executive mind. 


educators, publicists and hard-head- 
ed business men who took hold of the 
problem with the idea of solving it 
along the lines which will be practical 
and which in the end will reach the 
same goal the idealists expected to 
obtain by one rush. 

There were more than a thousand 
delegates to the Congress, composed 


also Cadets from both West Point 
and Annapolis. 

The Congress was preliminary, ia 
a way, to the second Peace Congress 
of the world at the Hague, which is 
expected to assemble on June 15th. 
At the first Hague Conference called 
by the Czar, there were twenty-six na- 
tions represented ; at the forthcoming 
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Congress every one of the forty-five 


nations of the Globe will be repre- 


sented, and the leaders of the Peace 
Movement declare it will be one of 
the greatest political events in the 
world’s history. 

Those who took particular interest 
in the movement were President 
Roosevelt, who sent an executive let- 
ter on ‘the peace questions; Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, President of the Con- 
gress; Seth Low, Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of State; Charles E. Hughes, 
Governor of New York State; Geo. 
B. McClellan, Mayor of New York 





Miss MARY EMMA WOOLLEY. 


She is highly intellectual, intuitive, execu- 
tive, and practical, as well as friendly, 
companionable and social. 


City; Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant (France), Baron Descamps 
(Belgium), Maarten Maartens (Hol- 
land), Prof. Hugo Hunsterberg 
(Germany), Sir Robert Cranston and 





W. T. Stead (Great Britain), Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, Dr. Wm. S. Max- 
well, Supt. of Schools; William Mc- 
Carroll, President of New York . 
Board of Trade; President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, Edwin B. Mead (Bos- 
ton), Dr. Felix Adler (New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture), Richard 
Bartholdt, William Jennings Bryan, 
Earl Gray, Governor General of 
Canada; Ambassador James Bryce, 
Samuel Gompers, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Rev. Lyman Abbott; 
and among the ladies Mrs. May 
Wright Sewell, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Miss Jane Addams, of Chi- 
cago; Miss Mary E. Woolley, Presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke College; Mrs. 
Henrotin, of Chicago; Mrs. L. A. 
Mead, of Boston; Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
among others. 

It will readily be seen that this list 
represents a comprehensive range of 
leaders of thought, and where one 
was able to go to the leading meetings 
one was able to gather the inspiration 
of various nations, as well as differ- 
ent creeds and doctrines. Seldom do 
we find on one platform so many men 
and women of such bright intellects 
willing to give short speeches from 
ten to fifteen minutes long, yet such 
was the universal interest in this 
movement that such a thing was at- 
tempted and carried out, and long will 
the inspiration of these speeches ring 
in the memory of all who were priv- 
ileged to be present. 

Among the speakers we found that 
Mr. Carnegie, Baron de Constant, 
William T. Stead, William Jennings 
Bryan, Miss Mary E. Woolley and 
Miss Jane Addams were among those 
who gave the most practical ideas in 
the meetings, and the accompanying 
photographs interpret for themselves 
their philanthropic whole-heartedness 
in the cause. 
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BIoPHILISM, 


By CHARLES JosIAH ADAms, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 
PICKANINNY. 


That to which the individual first 
responds is the bodily, or somatic sen- 
sation. There are many such sensa- 
tions. There is no telling which one 
of them the individual first experi- 
ences. The new-born babe wails. 
Why? It is cold, or thirsty, or hun- 
gry, or experiencing some other 
bodily, somatic, or common sensation. 
That is all that one can say when the 
puppy whimpers, or the new-hatched 
chick peeps distressfully. These sen- 
sations are negative and positive. 
Hunger or thirst is the result of the 
absence of food or drink; the burn or 
the fester, of the presence of fire or 
the thorn. 

But there are other sensations which 
may take the attention of the indivi- 
dual. They are the definite ones. 
They are those of touch, taste, smell, 
hearing, sight. The primary one of 
these seems to be touch. Many think 
that the other senses were evolved 
from this, as, to the individual, the 
environment differentiated. 

It is hard to. see how without the 
sense of touch, active or implied, a 
bodily sensation would be a possi- 
bility. So without it the individual 
could not be: awakened. It, conse- 
quently, could not exist, at least in 
the body. And, in considering the 
question of the other senses emamat- 
ing from the sense of touch, think of 
the possibilities of that sense. One 
cannot do so without taking into the 
account that sweet and highly en- 
dowed individual, Helen Keller, and 
what she has accomplished through it 
alone, having no sense save it and 
taste and smell. Through it she ex- 


plored her home and its surroundings ; 
mastered languages and sciences, to 
the extent that she was able to pass 
the examinations necessary to matri- 
culation in one of the great univer- 
sities; came to understand human 
speech, through placing her fingers 
on the lips of the one speaking. Only 
less interesting, if less, is another in- 
dividual, born with the same lack of 
sense-organs. I refer to Laura 
Bridgeman. So declicate were her 
sense and organs of touch that she 
could tell the age of one by feeling the 
crowsfeet at the outer angles of the 
eyes—the one, it is to be presumed, 
being of her own sex: After a little 
practice the blind weaver or chro- 
cheter is able to select by feeling the 
color of the thread of cotton, silk, or 
wool which is necessary to the carry- 
ing out of the pattern in hand. 
Among the lower creatures much de- 
pendence must be placed on the sense 
of feeling. Were not the nose of the 
mole, for instance, its organ of touch 
what would that little burrower do? 
Each of the senses has its peculiari- 
ties. The organ, or the organs, of 
each of the others of them is, or are, 
more definite than in the case of touch. 
No one can taste but through the 
mouth, scent but through the nos- 
trils, hear but through the ears, see 
but through the eyes. Touch can- 
not be as unqualifiedly referred to 
particular organ or organs. There is 
no part of the skin covering the human 
body, and other bodies, which is not 
sensitive to what comes in contact 
with it—or to that with which it 
comes in contact; for touch is both ac- 
tive and passive. Still some parts of 
the skin are more sensitive than 
others. In man the lips are more so 
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than the back of the neck, the open- 
ings of the nostrils than the bridge 
of the nose, the inner tips of the fin- 
gers than the knuckles. These tips 
are richly furnished with tactile cor- 
puscles. They are, consequently, con- 
sidered to be the organs of touch. 
When one goes to touch he uses them 
instinctively. It is with them the 
babe touches the mother’s breast, the 
lover the hand of his mistress, the 
physician the brow or the wrist of 
his patient. What a surprise it would 
be to see one of these use his nose or 
his foot for the purpose named— 
though he might touch with either of 
them. But we must not forget that 
man is not the only animal which has 
the organ of touch. That of the 
monkey is the same. It is very differ- 
ent in the cases of other animals. 
This is a subject on which a book 
might easily be written. It would 


seem that there could not be a sentient 
being without the sense of touch. 


And could the sense of touch be with- 
out a more or less clearly defined 
organ of touch? The protozoan or- 
ganisms are constructed of contrac- 
tile protoplasm. Touch one of them. 
It changes its form. Why? Because 
in touching it a filament of sensitive 
protoplasm has been touched. This 
is the first showing of the sense of 
touch and of an organ of the sense. 
In the case of the sea-anemone, ten- 
tacles are found about the mouth. 
Place the proboscis of a fly under a 
magnifying glass. Projecting rods 
will be seen. They are organs of 
touch. The wormlike appendages to 
the mouth of the fish, called barbels, 
perform the same office. The bird 
and. the reptile which can climb are 
sensitive to the thing touched by or 
touching the feet. The tongue is 
the touch-organ of the duck and of 
the reptile which belongs to the 
ground. I, some time ago, took a cat 
_ on my knees, in making a call, brushed 
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its whiskers, and was nipped. I had 
tickled it. The cat’s whiskers are 
connected with the terminations of 
nerves of touch. There is probably a 
sensitiveness to touch in the antenae 
of the insect of which we can form 
no idea. The same may be said of 
the papilla of the grampus, whicn 
float about it in the water. Perhaps 
the most far-reaching sense of touch 
is that of the fast-swimming whale. 
It will come great distances to feed 
upon a school of mackerel, or to the 
assistance of one of its kind in 
trouble. The organs through which 
are sensed the remote disturbances of 
the water are parallel foldings of the 
skin, passing lengthwise along ab- 
domen, breast and throat. 

The capabilities of this sense, what- 
ever may be its organs, have not and 
probably never will be realized. This 
is illustrated by a story told me by the 
Rev. Mr. Burridge, of Canada. He 
had owned a span of norses for 
years. They had come to be thor- 
oughly accustomed to each other. 
More: There was a deep attachment 
between them. They did not like to 
be separated. From Mr. Burridge’s 
rectory, it was twelve miles to 
Toronto. In the dead of winter, he 
would sometimes go, and sometimes 
send to that city with one of the 
span in a cutter. At half the distance 
there was a turning at right angle 
into a main road, in going, and, of 
course, out of it in returning. On the 
return, at the coming of the horse 
which had been used from the main 
road into the one which brought it 
home, the mate which had been left in 
the stable would whinny joyfully. 
This was observed time and again, by 
Mr. Burridge, by members of his 
family, and by more than one man- 
about. The observations were made 
carefully, through the comparing and 
the exact use of timepieces. It seems 
improbable that the horse could have 
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heard the footfalls of his coming fel- 
low, at a distance of six miles, espe- 
cially with the ground covered by the 
many feet of snow, well packed, of a 
Canadian winter. One would think 
that he must have felt the coming of 
his friend and associate—unless we 
look for a more occult avenue of in- 
formation; and that would be out of 
place at this stage of writing. 

There can be no doubt that the 
sense of touch intensifies and sharp- 
ens through use. You are surprised 
at how a man can pronounce at once, 
and unerringly, upon the quality, one 
after the other, of fifty samples of 
linens, which are placed before him. 
The explanation lies in his having 
been “feeling” linen for twenty years. 
An acquaintance tells me that when 
he was a boy in Belgium he saw a 
man who was totally blind playing a 
game of cards, to which he was so 
devoted that he was at it as nearly 
constantly as he could get partner and 
opponents. And he was not dependent 
upon a particular deck. The decks 
were changed constantly. My friend 
can go to his library upon the darkest 
night, without light, and get the book 
which he wants. I suggest that he 
does so through his knowing where 
to find it. He assures me that such 
is not the case: that he is without the 
faculty of location; that having once 
handled a book he ever afterwards 
knows it as soon as it come in his 
hands. The most wonderful things, 
in the regard of touch, are, of course, 
they being so dependent upon it, to be 
related of the blind, whether human 
or lower-animal. In the case of the 
former, besides the references which 
I have made, allow me simply to call 
attention to what they do in inlay 
work. As to the latter, take an in- 
stance related by Sir Richard Owen. 
A cod was taken which was absolutely 
blind, from losing its eye-lids. But 
it was in good condition, so far as 
the preservation of life and health 
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were concerned. We have here the 
sense of feeling intensified and sharp- 
ened till it took effectively the duties 
of the sense of sight as well as its 
own. In any case which I have men- 
tioned how thoroughly awake and 
keenly attentive the individual, reached 
through the sense of touch, must have 
been. And how the same things must 
be true of the plainsman, who, by plac- 
ing his ear to the ground, through the 
combinéd senses of hearing and 
touch, knows the band of horsemen to 
be coming, miles away. More pertinent 
to our present purpose is the awake- 
ness and keenness of attention of the 
fast-swimming whale, on a mission of 
the gratification of appetite, or of 
mercy ; for its knowledge, in either of 
the cases named, comes to it through 
the sense of touch alone. 

Through the sense of touch one 
knows a material thing—its size, loca- 
tion, temperature, softness or hard- 
ness, its power of resistance or of 
support. Take the elephant. With 
its trunk it can wrench a sapling from 
the ground or pick up a cambric 
needle. One has only to watch it lay- 
ing hold of one or the other of these 
objects to see that its size is appre- 
ciated. There is no creature large 
enough to awaken its fear; but there 
is one small enough—the mouse. And 
can anyone question that it knows 
where the sapling, the cambric needle, 
or the mouse which has attracted its 
attention is, at the moment, with re- 
gard to itself and other things? If 
you think that the efephant has no 
notion of the temperature of a thing, 
give it a just-roasted potato or a 
chunk of ice. Will it not attempt to 
punish you? Failing in this at the 
time will it not remember you through 
years, with the thought of “evening 
up” later? Let it push at a wall 
which is too thick and solid for it to 
break through, and it will never push 
at that or a similar wall again. The 
elephant will try the bridge with foot 
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and trunk, think it not strong enough 
to bear its weight, and, with trumpet- 
ings, refuse to essay it till it has been 
shored. 

That I might have taken another 
lower sentient being to discover what 
may be revealed to such an individual 
of the material thing through the sense 
of touch, with as good results as I 
have derived from taking the elephant, 
will not be questioned. This involves 
that the lower animal knows through 
the sense of touch what man knows. 
This is true with regard to what the 
material thing occupies — space. 
Through the sense of touch the in- 
dividual comes to know its personality 
—its body—its dimensions, its form, 
its sensibilities. Of the dimensions of 
its personality it may have an ex- 
.ggerated notion. This may come of 


a vagary, of an experience, or from 
heredity. Here is a man who regrets 
that he cannot attend the singing of 


the Te Deum because he is so large 
that he cannot pass through the door 
of entrance of Notre Dame. I never 
am so on my guard, never feel so phy- 
sically large, as when I am passing 
at night the mouth of a dark alley. 
This comes of the fact that, when I 
was. a hobbledhoy, a footpad struck 
me from the mouth of such an alley, 
when I was making my way home 
about midnight. It is not because of 
a vagary of the mind, it cannot be be- 
cause of an experience, so it must be 
because of heredity that the duck low- 
ers its head, in passing between posts, 
under a rail many feet in the air above 
it. The point is that the individual 
comes through touch, to know the ma- 
terial thing, its body; is aware of this 
thing’s coming in contact with another 
material thing, another, another, and 
so on limitlessly ; knows that each of 
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these things oceupies .a place of its 
own just as does the thing which 
comes in contact with it ;and, so, comes 
to have the idea of space. Though 
it may not be able to name it, can it be 
that any conscious being has not this 
idea, more or less distinctly ? 

The organ of touch seems to be 
that through which there is most apt 
to be the manifestation of affection. 
How spontaneously one shakes hands 
with the friend whom he meets. 
What is more beautiful than the 
mother’s smoothing the hair back from 
the forehead of the son who has come 
to man’s estate? With what tender- 
ness the fiance holds the hand of the 
fiancee. How much affection is 
manifested in the she-bear’s tongueing 
her cub, or the dog’s nosing the knee, 
licking the hand, and laying the snout 
in the palm of his master. The color 
of one of the rectory cats may be in- 
ferred from his name—Pickaninny. 
And from the expression of his eyes 
one would suppose him to be as black 
in spirit as he is in body. His ex- 
ternal blackness is complete excepting 
for a white cravat. This does not 
seem to relieve the impression of his 
internal blackness. I sometimes call 
him the Parson. Why he has taken to 
me, I do not know. He never shows 
the slightest affection for me save 
when we are alone. The other day 
he was sitting on a chair near the re- 
volving one on which I am now sit- 
ting. I was on the same chair and 
writing then. There was a gentle, 
hesitating touch on my arm. I looked 
over my shoulder, and caught the yel- 
low-green eyes of Pickaninny. They 
were half closed, and he was purring. 
There was not much work done for 
some time—during which he was still 
purring—in my arms. 
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ScIENCE OF HEALTH. 
; NEWS AND NOTES. 


By E. P. Mitter, M.D. 


TuHeE Topacco Hasir. 

The habit of using tobacco in its 
various forms is probably more ex- 
tensive than almost any other habit 
the human family is addicted to, and 
is aS expensive as any. Tobacco in 
its various forms, when chewed, 
smoked or snuffed, is hurtful in what- 
ever manner used. 

There are various opinions about 
its effect upon the human system. 
Nearly all habitual users claim that 
tobacco in the form they use it is 
of benefit to them and there are very 
few who realize that it is ever a 
source of disease or suffering, or has 
any evil effect, upon their bodies. 
Some think that if tobacco is used 
in excess it does do harm. 

It is a well ascertained fact by 
scientists and chemists that tobacco 
contains an active poison which slow- 
ly accumulates in the tissues and 
sooner or later is the cause of various 
diseases and premature death: 

Physicians declare that many cases 
of cancer are due almost entirely to 
the habit of smoking. Cancer of the 
lips, tongue or throat are nearly al- 
ways due to this cause. Many people 
suffering with nervous diseases be- 
come physical wrecks and are indeed 
pitiable objects, have laid the founda- 
tion for all their troubles by this habit, 
yet they will not admit they were hurt 
by tobacco. 

The New York World of April 28, 
published an article by Dr. H. Sena- 
tor, a professor in Berlin University, 
on the uses and abuses of tobacco. 
The author of the article was un- 
doubtedly a moderate user of the 
weed, therefore he speaks in favor of 
a moderate use of tobacco. We copy 
the following points from the article, 
which ought to convince every person 


that they will enjoy better health and 
live longer and be much happier if 
they let tobacco in all its forms out 
of their bodies. 

“Moderate indulgence in tobacco 
smoking hurts- people just as little as 
the moderate use of wine, beer, tea 
or coffee. It is, however, difficult to 
account for the difference in the hu- 
man constitution or to fix a hard and 
fast boundary or any general rule as 
to when and how much people should 
smoke. All that can be said with cer- 
tainty is that children and young peo- 
ple should: be entirely forbidden to 
smoke, because the various organs 
have not reached their complete de- 
velopment and have not the necessary 
powers of resistance. No one should 
begin smoking before the completion 
of the eighteenth year. 

It is also to be recommended that 
no one should smoke in the early 
morning, when the stomach is empty. 

The injurious effects of excessive 
smoking make themselves felt in the 
various organs. They are most dan- 
gerous in the case of the heart and 
blood-vessels, the digestive and the 
nervous systems. 

As far as the heart and the blood- 
vessels are concerned the evil effects 
are quickly shown by the increased 
rate of the pulse. Then come later 
frequent intermittence of the heart 
beats and an inclination to palpitation. 
Then, gradually, a disease of the arte- 
ries makes itself visible, the so-called 
arterio-sclerosis, followed by disease 
of the muscles of the heart, which 
leads to difficulty in breathing, ten- 
dency to fainting, weakness of the 
heart, angina pectoris and not seldom 
to apoplectic strokes. 

’ The effect on the organs of diges- 
tion makes itself -1elt first in the 
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mouth and cheeks. That the teeth 
become black and the breath has the 
unpleasant smell of tobacco smoking 
is one of the least of its evils. It is 
worse when the subject gets chronic 
catarrh of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, cheeks and nose, which af- 
fects the sight and hearing, a feeling 
of dryness in the throat, a tendency to 
wheeze and choke, want of appetite 
and a feeling of sickness. In ex- 
treme cases all desire to eat ceases and 
various troubles of the digestion ap- 
pear, such as a feeling of oppression 
and swelling of the body after eating 
and irregular evacuation of the 
bowels. 
Tosacco’s Evit Errects. 

Severe disease of the mouth and 
lips can also result from. excessive 
smoking, swelling and softening of 
the mucous membranes of the mouth, 
and especially of the tongue (psoria- 
sis oris), which may lead to cancer. 
Many doctors believe that long con- 
tinued smoking can give rise to can- 
cer of the lips. 

Then the nervous system can be af- 
fected in various ways. One of the 
most frequent symptoms is sleepless- 
ness, giddiness or oppression in the 
head, disinclination to serious work, 
trembling of the limbs and melan- 
choly, tendency to weep, ever increas- 
ing mental depression and weakness 
of the memory, disturbance of the 
sexual functions and finally of the 
senses, especially of the sight, such as 
seeing sparks and distortion of the 
vision, leading to a more or less con- 
siderable loss of sight.” 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN DELAWARE. 

The State Legislature of Delaware 
has passed a bill opposing the prac- 
tice of Christian Science, or what they 
term faith treatment, in that State. 
They make it a criminal offense for 
anyone to attempt to cure disease by 
the so-called “faith-cure method.” 

This is a pretty bold step for a 
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State Legislature to take in the 
Twentieth Century, but perhaps a few 
such acts, depriving the people of 
their boasted liberty, will arouse the 
people to look out for their rights. 

I think the Christian Scientists 
make one mistake in their practice, 
and that is in direct opposition to the 
course taken by the founder of the 
Christian Religion. The Christian 
Scientists practice their faith cure for 
the money they can get out of it. The 
early Christians healed without money 
and without price. 

The Christian Scientists now num- 
ber nearly 80,000 in this country, and 
a large proportion of them were in- 
valids. Upon stopping the use of 
drugs and living a more simple life 
they were largely restored to health. 
If this is a more rational and sure 
way of securing health, why should 
they not be allowed to practice their 
art as well as the drug doctors. 

Christ sealed all the diseased peo- 
ple He came in contact with, and John 
the Baptist, the 12 Apostles and the 
70 Elders, appointed to teach the peo- 
ple, all possessed similar power, and 
it would be in the churches to-day if 
they had lived up to the teachings of 
the founder of Christianity. 

It would be difficult to find any 
occupation or profession where there 
is more humbug than there is in the 
regular medical profession, so that 
Christian Scientists even if they 
take money for healing the sitk 
would not -do half as much harm as 
the regularly licensed doctors do with 
their drugs, and may restore more to 
health. 

Silver is easily cleaned if covered 
in sour milk for half an hour, then 
washed in a suds of good soap, and 
dried. ; 

Clean hairbrushes in a solution of 1 
tablespoonful of ammonia to I quart 
of water ; dry in the air, but not in the 
sun. 
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THE PsyYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 666.—Ida Mary Bourn, New 
York.—It has often been stated that 
little babies do not know anything, 
and it is of no use to have their heads 
examined when they are infants, but 
when mothers ask us at what period 
would we like to examine a child’s 
head, we say, the sooner the better, 
and the earlier we can have a child 
brought to us, the more we can do 
for the mother in giving her advice as 
to its proper training and education. 

We take pleasure in presenting the 
portrait of this little baby, who was 
examined by us at the age of ten 
weeks, and who at the time the photo- 
graph was taken was about three 
months old. Her circumference of 
head was 14% inches; the height 934 
inches; the length 8% inches. Her 
weight was about 10 pounds, and she 
was 24 inches long. : 

We found in such a little mite of 
humanity several _ characteristics 
which have shown themselves with 
considerable distinctness even at her 
young age. The first one we pointed 
out was her remarkable will power 
and determination of mind for one 
so young, which if properly trained 
will not be in her way, but rather add 
to the strengtn of her character. 

With this characteristic we also 
noticed that she had developed quite 
an amount of Executiveness, and al- 
though not able to do much with it 
except fight for the mastery of life 
and struggle in a baby way for the 
things she saw and imagined she 
wanted, yet it was beautiful to see 
how her mind was working through 
the agency of her Destructiveness. 

Another charaeteristic which show- 
ed itself was her artistic taste which, 
at the period of maturity, will prob- 
ably manifest itself in some unusual 
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way. Ideality and Constructiveness 
were faculties that were well repre- 
sented, and she showed some legiti- 
mate right to them owing to the fact 
that her father and mother are both 
ingenious, and the former is quite me- 
chanical in his tone of mind. 

The Agreeable qualities were also 
quite in evidence, and will make her 
willing to adapt herself to circum- 
stances and new environments. 

The observing faculties were not 
quite so well represented at the time 
of the examination as they have be- 
come at a later period, which shows 
that the activity of any organ can be 
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increased by youth and culture. 

She has quite a mind to investi- 
gate, and will evidently enjoy dis- 
covering things for herself if her 
mother is not at her elbow to answer 
her questions. 

With a magnifyirg glass one can 
easily see from the picture we give 
of the little lady that the upper part 
of her forehead bulges out somewhat 
over the brow; therefore she will 
think first and look afterwards, and 
will be carried away with the number 
of her ideas before she has an oppor- 
tunity to put them into practical ser- 
vice. . 

That she is an affectionate child was 
fully shown by the development of the 
posterior part of her head ;‘hence she 
can be managed through her love na- 
ture, but it may be difficult for her 
parents to discipline her will and de- 
termined spirit. 

She has continued to develop along 
the lines that we indicated when she 
was ten weeks old, and has early be- 
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come a traveler, for at about the age 
of six months her mother took her on 
a visit to see her great aunt in Eng- 
land. On her return, we again ex- 
amined the little cranium and found 


_ that it was then 16 inches in circum- 


ference, 11% inches in height, and 
9% inches in length. 

In a book on Mental Science pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells Company, 
a table of comparisons is given by 
which mothers can taxe the measure- 
ments of their children’s heads from 
time to time, and we would advise all 
parents to so interest themselves in the 
growth of their little ones that a new 
chart be made out at least once a year 
for each child along the lines directed 
in the above-named work. 

The portrait of the mother shows 
that she is an affectionate and loving 
custodian to her little treasure, and 
will, we believe, be able to show not 
a little skill in rightly unfolding the 
mind and character of her little one. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


The American Institute of Phreno- 
logy held its last méeting of the season 
on May 7th, at eight o’clock, on which 
occasion Dr. Henry S. Drayton gave 
an address on “Some Observations on 
the Alaskans During a Recent Tour.” 

Owing to an important wedding, the 
President, the Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, 


was absent, and in his place Miss Fow- 


ler (Vice-President) acted as Chair- 
man for the evening. To allow late 
comers to have an opportunity of hear- 
ing the lecture jn full, Miss Fowler 
said she would call upon a couple of 
persons from the audience to be ex- 
amined. One was a gentleman who 
possessed a Vital-Mental Tempera- 
ment, who was well built, healthy, and 
finely proportioned. Of his salient 
characteristics, Miss Fowler pointed 
out that he would be capable of show- 


ing a good deal of individuality and 
creative power, as well as originality 
of mind, and could devote himself to 
medicine, on the one hand, or engineer- 
ing on the other. It appeared from 
remarks afterwards made by some 
friends present, that he js an engineer. 
The second examination was of a little 
boy who had rather a large and active 
brain. Miss Fowler remarked that it 
would be difficult to get him to go to 
bed when there was anything special 
going on, as his Causality was so large 
that he wanted to know everything 
that was being said or done in his 
vicinity. He was a lad who asked 
many questions, she said, and was in- 
clined toward study, reading and in- 
vestigating many new lines of thought. 
The father of the lad happened to be 
present, and stated that Miss Fowler’s 
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remarks with regard to his memory, 
his wide awake mind, his power to in- 
vestigate and find out all about things, 
and his natural aptitude for study, 
among other things, were remarkably 
true concerning him; in fact, he re- 
membered too much. 

After a few further remarks on the 
usefulness of Phrenology, Miss Fow- 
ler introduced Dr. Drayton as an old 
friend of the Science, of the Fowler 
& Wells Company, and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. She 
further stated that he had been the 
Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL for many years, and had written 
many interesting books on Phreno- 
logy, Human Magnetism, etc. He had 
proved himself to be not only a 
philosopher, but a scientist, and not 
only a scientist but a philosopher, in 
his lectures before the Institute and 
his articles in the Journal. She was 
happy to be able to introduce him to 
those assembled that evening with the 
assurance that they would be grati- 
fied with his lecture, and that as a 
number of the old graduates were 
present, she was sure that they would 
be glad to renew his acquaintance once 
more. The doctor was looking in ex- 
cellent health, and had with him a 
number of specimens of curios select- 
ed from the many he brought from 
the far-away land. 

Dr. Drayton, in his opening re- 
marks, said he was glad to have the 
opportunity of presenting some of his 
observations to the members. and 
friends of the American Institute of 
Phrenology once more, and trusted to 
be able to interest them in some of his 
observations made on a recent tour 
in Alaska. He remarked that men 
have a narrow’ idea of Alaska, that 
when the Hon. William H. Seward 


succeeded in purchasing that part of - 


the country for the Government, it 
was called “Seward’s Folly”; but he 
lived long enough to see that it was 
one of the most important events of 
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that period. It cost the government 
seven million dollars, and now it yields 
seven ‘millions profit annually. He 
spoke of the country, and compared 
it with other parts of the world; he 
explained its beauties in regard to the 
flora and vegetable produce, its ores 
and yield of gold, its mountain scenery 
and climate, as well as its people. Al- 
though all these things were interest- 
ing alike to those who had not, as well 
as those who had visited the country, 
his remarks on the Indians and Mr. 
Duncan, the missionary, were perhaps 
the most pertinent to all students of 
Phrenology. He showed a picture of 
the glaciers, and passed round sonie of 
the ores, a pair of moccasins, and two 
specimens of small totem poles which 
were simply images in common use 
among the Indians. He said the In- 
dians in that part were quite different 
from the typical Indians in other re- 
gions, inasmuch as they were more in- 
clined to adopt the nineteenth and 
twentieth century ideas, religious 
views, and modes of living. But he 
also remarked that the Indians had no 
great love for the white man, notwith- 
standing what the white man had done 
for them; but their aversion was 
brought about through the introduc- 
tion of alcohol and articles of diet 
which had done the Indian no good, 
but rather evil. This fact was remem- 
bered by the Indians; hence they did 
not wish to have around them more 
white men than Mr. Duncan, the mis- 
sionary whom they loved, and his as- 
sistants. He compared these Indians’ 
heads with those of Indians of other 
parts of the world, especially the 
Carib, or flat-headed Indian, the 
British Columbian Indian, and the 
Esquimaux on the East and West 
Coast, and believed that there was a 
fine future for them if they were al- 
lowed to develop along natural lines 
without the introduction of too many 
European ideas. 
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In closing, Miss Fowler remarked 
that it was a singular fact that the first 
lecture they had presented during the 
course was upon Indians in New York 
city, by Mr. Allen S. Williams, and 
the last lecture of the course that they 
had just listened to dealt also with 
Indians in the far-away northern dis- 
trict of Alaska. Both lectures had 
been exceedingly interesting from an 
ethnological and anthropological, as 
well as from a phrenological point of 
view. She proposed that they give 
the doctor a rising vote of thanks for 
his able discourse, and thought they 
would have to get up a party and visit 
the country which had been brought 


LECTURE GIVEN BY 


at the American Institute 

Succfstive THEKAPEUTICS is a 
name becoming obsolete. It was 
created by the medical profession “be- 
cause they could not find a word or 
term which would explain it and be 
professional-like; they feared en- 
tangling it with metaphysical thought, 
of which the medical profession had 
no knowledge. 

SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS, like 
Hypnotism, is not specific in its ex- 
planation; both fail to describe the 
subject in its entirety. In neither in- 
stance did it require a new name for 
this interesting subject, for an old 


name, as old as time, fits the subject - 


most perfectly in all its features, and 
that name is PsycHotocy. Seven or 
eight years ago one saw the word 
PsycHoLocy so seldom in current 
literature and other works that he 
was obliged to seek the dictionary to 
learn something concerning its mean- 
ing and then he would have a vague 
understanding of the subject. 

For some time I have banished the 
words Hypnotism and SvuGGESTIvE 
THERAPEUTICS from my vocabulary 
as they are not only meaningless, but 
convey an erroneous idea of the sub- 
ject. It is far better to adopt the 
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so near to them that evening. 

Among the audience, among old 
friends of the doctor’s were Mr. 
Theodore Sutro, the Misses Irwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Alice Drew, 
Miss Baker, Miss Merceret, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Schrader, Mrs. 
Thomas, Miss Hammann, Dr. John- 
son and Miss Dreyer. 

Mr. Piercy then gave out the 
notices, and mentioned when the 
next meetings of the Institute would 
be held, and announced that Miss 
Fowler would hold three more Wed- 
nesday Morning Talks at eleven 
o'clock. 


Dr. C. O. SAHLER 


of Phrenology, April 3d. 


old word Psychology, with all its ab- 
breviations. What is Psychology? 
Psychology, according to the Stand- 
ard dictionary, is the science of the 
human soul and its operations. And 
by the same author, Psychology was 
once thought to be intellectual, mental 
or even moral philosophy (meta- 
physics). Prof. James, one of the 
most eminent of modern authorities, 
says: Psychology is the science of 
mental life, both in its phenomena 
and its conditions; and phenomena, 
such things as we call feeling, desire, 
cognition, reason and _ decision. 
Memory, reason, volition, appetite, 
etc., spring from a very simple en- 
tity—the soul. 

The science of psychology is the 
subject of great interest and the 
world is seeking for truth to-day as 
never before. But before going 
further we wish to define the word 
Science. The Standard dictionary 
gives the definition as knowledge 
gained and verified by exact observa- 
tion and correct thinking. From my 
observation and thinking I define 
psychology, the Science of Conscious- 
ness, the Functioning of the Soul. 

Continued on page 201. 
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OVER EDUCATION. 


In an excellent book on “The Train- 
ing of the Human Plant,” published 
by the Century Company, New York, 
Mr. Luther Burbank tells how the 
principles he has applied to the culture 
of plants might be applied to that of 
the human species, and points the 
way to a grander race than the world 
has ever seen. He considers the most 
promising field for such work is the 
United States, for “all that has been 
done for plants and flowers by cross- 
ing nature has already been accom- 
plished for the American people.” By 
the crossings of types, strength has in 
one instance been secured ; in another, 
intellectuality ; in still another, moral 


Anon. 


force. All that is left to be done falls 
to selective environment. During the 
course of many years of investigation 
with the plant life of the world, creat- 
ing new forms, modifying old ones, 
adapting others to new conditions, 
Luther Burbank has been constantly 
impressed with the similarity between 
the organization and development of 
plant life and of human life. By en- 
vironment, according to Mr. Burbank, 
everything can be done with a child. 
It is immeasurably more sensitive and 
responsive than a plant. Heridity, it 
is true, counts for much, but heridity 
is merely the “sum of past environ- 
ment.” Stored within it are “all the 
mysteries of the universe,” and the 
appropriate environment will bring 
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out whatever is desirable in that heri- 
tage. If it were possible to isolate a 
dozen families under ideal conditions, 
Mr. Burbank says more could be ac- 
complished for the advancement of 
the race than could now be accom- 
plished in one hundred thousand 
years. : 

By an appropriate or ideal en- 
vironment up fo the age of ten years, 
by which time the child’s character is 
fixed, Mr. Burbank means a country 
life with sunshine, love and beauty, 
well balanced, nutritious food, music, 
pictures, good times, the closest com- 
munion with nature, and no school. 
He very truly says that the 
“curse of modern child life in Amer- 
ica is over education.” “The injury 


wrought to the race by keeping too 
young children in school is beyond the 


power of anyone to estimate. We 
take them in this early age, when they 
ought to be living a life of prepara- 
tion near to the heart of nature, and 
instruct them and overwork them un- 
til their poor little brains are crowded 
up to and beyond the danger line. The 
work of breaking down the nervous 
system of the children of the United 
States is now well under way,” he de- 
clares. 

Every child, Mr. Burbank thinks, 
should have mud-pies, grasshoppers 
and tadpoles, wild strawberries, 
acorns, and pine cones, trees to climb 
and brooks to wade in, sand, snakes, 
huckleberries and hornets, and any 
child who has been deprived of these 
has been deprived of the best part of 
his education. 

We are glad that Luther Burbank 
has given a warning note in regard to 
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the tender years of child life, for it 
seems to be thought necessary to 
commence to cram a child from the 
time he is six years old with all kinds 
of knowledge. Perhaps, however, a 
word from this wise scientist may 
reach the thinking public, and his ad- 
vice may be taken. 


MENTAL DULLNESS. 


Quite recently, at the Woman’s 
Municipal League, Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell spoke on this important subject. 
The title of her real subject was “In- 
tellectual Integrity.” Under this 
heading she-analysed the present day 
evils and conditions to show that in- 
tellectual integrity was insufficiently 
thought of. She fired a shot at the 
“spurious culture” of the day and the 
“futile travel,” and the literary club, 
“whose danger is that it deludes its 
members into supposing that in 
handling great themes and great 
names, they are really assimilating 
and making great things their own.” 

She said there were three chief 
characteristics of intellecual integrity ; 
the first was spontaneous thinking, the 
second a disinterested point of view, 
and the third the power of growth. 
“Some people,” she said, “value a 
thought more for the sake of the man 
who uttered it than for the truth in 
it.” To some a thought was sacred 
because it had authority behind it; to 
others because it was the truth. 

“It is this compromise with intel- 
lectual. integrity that has largely 
brought about in this country the 
present political and commercial cor- 
ruption. :There is no country with 
more schools and colleges. What is 
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the weakness in our educational sys- 
tem that it teaches so many, yet pro- 
duces so few minds of distinction and 
power? Men do not look into their 
own souls to find the truth.” 

“Mental dullness,” she said, “is the 
real explanation of the evils of the 
day. As a nation we have shown ex- 
ceptional activity, but we have been 
selfish and imitative. We vote a pic- 
ture fine for the price it brings; a 
book great by the number of copies 
that sell. We have confused our 
values woefully, and when people ex- 
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pose evil we fling the contemptuous 
term ‘muck-raker’ at them.” 


THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


Those who are anxious to take up 
the study of Phrenology in order to 
benefit themselves or their business, 
their families or their profession, 
should begin to consider the import- 
ance of going to headquarters and of 
making a beginning so that they may 
be able to avoid the evil result of over 
education in their children and men- 
tal dullness in themselves. 


THE TESTIMONY OF EpwIN ANTHONY IN THE 
CRUMLEY CASE 


In the recent Crumley case which 
was brought before Judge Patton, Ed- 


win Anthony, a graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
class of ’96, was called upon to give 
expert testimony. 

The case went before one of the 
best jurists of central Illinois, who 
admitted Mr. Anthony’s testimony, 
and in pronouncing ‘sentence on the 
prisoner, in which he reviewed the 
facts of the case, he made ‘honorable 
mention of Mr. Anthony and Phre- 
nology. He said: “I have been study- 
ing the prisoner all the time, and he 
does not seem to have much con- 
ception of the atrocious crime he has 
committed. He is not of a high order 
mentally ; I saw that the first time he 
came into court, and also from the 
testimony of Professor Anthony who 
made an examination of his head. 
Mr. Anthony is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
and has made a study of Phrenology 
for seventeen years. A few questions 
I put to him were for the purpose of 
determining as best I could the quali- 


Mr, EDWIN ANTHONY, F. A. I. P. 


fications of the witness. I have had 
some general knowledge of these 
things, and think he is well posted on 
the Science. He gave the measure- 
ments of the head showing wherein 
this young’ man is deficient. What 
Professor Anthony says of his mental 
and moral deficiencies is corroborated 
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by his appearance and conduct in 
court, and by the testimony of his 
former teachers and his mother. This 
testimony is worthy of credit and I 
cannot disregard it. Without the tes- 
timony of mental and moral deficiency 
there could be but one answer to the 
plea of guilty—“the highest penalty.” 

Mr. Anthony’s testimony showed 
that Crumley had an average sized 
head, the developments being strong 
in some places and weak in others. 
His head was too wide for its height 
or too wide from the opening of one 
ear to that of the other as compared 
with the height from the opening of 
the ear upward. He had the animal 
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of the head was unequally developed 
when compared with that of the other. 
He was deficient in moral will. 

We are glad to report this testi- 
mony, and it is not the only one that 
has been used in this way, and it 
shows the enlightened views of the 
Judge, and reminds us of a Judge we 
met in Maine last summer at Rum- 
ford Falls, who was equally interested 
in Phrenology. Let those persons 
who are prejudiced against the admis- 
sion of such testimony as Phrenology 
can bring to bear, think more seriously 
of its usefulness. The day is com- 
ing when it will be a usual thing for 
a phrenologist to give testimony on 


nature strongly developed. There was the cranial developments of all 
something abnormal in his develop- prisoners. 
ment, showing that one side of the top 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
E. B., Kansas City, Mo.—You ask souls. They parted in the joy of a 


us to give you a definite reason why 


Phrenology should be universally 
studied. 
We think that the following 


pathetic story will answer our ques- 
tion and clearly prove that if the 
brother and sister had studied them- 
selves phrenologically they would 
have known each other’s disposition 
from the beginning. The story is 
about a sister who only came to know 
her brother on his death bed. They 
had loved each other dearly, but his 
shyer and more sensitive nature had 
found expression difficult. It was 
from outside friends that she after- 
wards learned of things that she had 
never dreamed of—strangest of all 
how constantly and proudly he had 
talked about her, while all the while 
she had supposed him so indifferent. 
They walked apart till they were 
brought together in the strange mo- 
ment of approaching death. Then 
the barrier between them fell away 
and they looked into each other’s 


new understanding which eternity 
will have to bring to perfection. Had 
both studied Phrenology, they would 
have understood each other years 
before. 

P. L. S., Topeka, Kan.—You ask 
how you can get your boy to bed. 

If you will make your child inter- 
ested in something in which you can 
take part,*on going to bed, you will 
have no difficulty in getting him to 
follow your advice. For instance, 
commence telling him stories, each 
one having some particular point to 
it that will interest him; or begin 
some consecutive reading. We know 
of one mother who did this, and she 
helped the boy to form the valuable 
habit of reading good literature. We 
know of another instance. where a 
simple story was told each night, and 
this formed an interesting enticement 
for the boy to go to bed. Mothers 
cannot afford to lose the precious op- 
portunities they have of talking with 
their boys and girls on their going to 
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sleep, for that is the most impressible . 
time of all the day. 
J. N., London, Eng.—Many thanks 
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for your article on “What Phrenology 
Stands For.” We shall be pleased 
to publish it in a future number. 


New SvuBSCRIBERS 


No. 844, E. S. B., Attica, Ind. He 
has a curious combination of powers 
which makes him show some contra- 
dictory qualities. At times he will be 
quite firm, even stubborn perhaps, 
while at other times he can be led by 
the turn of a feather when appealed 
to help others. On this aceount he 
may not be always understood, as he 
will act differently under the stimulus 
of various faculties. When he gets to 
talking he has quite a good deal to say, 
though it takes congenial company to 
draw him out in the first place. He 
is fond ot fun, but does not like to 
be teased. He will find it much easier 
to spend his dollars than make them 
unless he cultivates more Acquisitive- 
ness. He should have some active 
outdoor business to do. 

No. 845, M. D., Red Bluff, Cal. 
You have gone through some pretty 
tough experiences in life and have 
borne up under the strain remarkably 
well, but because you are wiry do not 
put too much on yourself and break 
down. Stop before you come to the 
point of exhaustion. You have large 
Human Nature and should take pleas- 
ure in the study of practical character 
reading and character building. You 


are able to adapt yourself to many 
people, their ways, manners and cus- 
toms. You know how to give up your 
own wants, as well as stick to your in- 
dividual rights if need be. You 
should be able to make your own 
dresses, and can make a bonnet last 
three seasons with a little alteration. 
Supplement any lack in your early 
training by making up for it now. As 
a housewife, a business woman or 
teacher you could succeed very well. 

W. R., Osseo, Minn. This lad is as 
bright as they make them. Is quite old 
for his age and feels his importance. 
Has a fine full round forehead, but 
those who do not believe in the local- 
ization theory will nct see anything in 
the arch of the brow, analytical power, 
the intuitive sense or the compre- 
hension of mind that he possesses. His 
senses seem also fully developed and 
he is alive to every new idea that is 
developed in his region of the world, 
or that comes to him through current 
literature or book form. He should be 
fond of study, and make a brilliant 
career for himself as a professor if he 
will feed his mind with the right kind 
of knowledge. 


Lecture by Dr. C. O. SAHLER Continued from page 196 


The functioning of the physical 
body and its various organs and sys- 
tems we name Physiology. 

The functioning of the mind 
through its mental faculties we call 
Phrenology. 

The functioning of the soul we call 
Psychology. 

Physiology of the anatcchica! man 
is chemicalization. 


Phrenology of the mental man is 
polarization. 

Psychology of the soul is spiritual- 
ization. 

To gain a clear understanding of 
this important subject we must con- 
sider man as a whole or a unit, but 
we cannot make it clear until we sub- 
divide man in his triune nature—body, 


‘mind and soul, the relationship each 
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to the other and their functioning: 


with the combined harmony of each 
to form a unity. When we sub- 
divide man in his triune nature—soul, 
mind and body, we mean by the soul, 
the Ego or entity ; the mind, an agent ; 
and the body, an instrument. The 
Ego is the center of consciousness 
from which springs all intelligence, 
sensation, feeling, emotion, desire, pas- 
sion, will, etc. 

The mind is the agent impowered 
by the consciousness to be its execu- 
tor, manager and builder. The body 
the instrument by which and through 
which the agent expresses all its de- 
sires and. actions. Consciousness is 
that something that knows, feels and 
wills and expresses itself through its 
agent (the mind), by its instrument 
(the body). For illustration: We 
have a locomotive standing on the 
railroad track, fires burning, steam up, 
an instrument of material substance, 
of physical power and action. But it 
is an useless instrument until it is con- 
trolled by an agent, the hartd of the 
engineer, who can throw the throttle 
open, when it becomes an instrument 
of activity and power. But it is a 
most dangerous instrument if the 
agent (the hand) is not guided by an 
intelligence or an entity, and in this 
instance we use the mind as the entity 
with its intelligence, which so controls 
the agent (the hand) that the instru- 
ment is directed with safety and be- 
comes sane in its usefulness or ser- 
vices. Again, the engine may stand 
on the track, with fuel in the fire box 
and water in the boiler, the agent (the 
hand) at the throttle, the entity with 
_its intelligence directing the hand to 
move the lever, but the instrument 
seems to be dead, useless, for the 
steam is not up, so it is a lifeless in- 
strument, but immediately the agent 
kindles the fire, steam is generated and 
the instrument seems to become a liv- 
ing thing, ready to move and to ex- 
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press power at the command of the 
director or entity, through its agent 
(the hand). 

So we are the instruments of divine 
creation in our body, an engine with 
an agent at the throttle ; the mind with 
the intelligence or consciousness of 
the Ego directing. Still the instru- 
ment and the agent would be a useless 
thing if it was not for the great vital 
force or vital energy (the psychic 
forces), being generated to unite the 
three into one for activity and power. 
These combined forces uniting the 
triune—body, mind and soul (the in- 
strument, agent and entity), into one, 
a unit, is the Holy Spirit, or essence 
of divine power expressed in all forms 
of animal life. When this instrument, 
agent and entity, called man, through 
the soul or Ego is in oneness with In- 
finite Divine Power it becomes a 
healthy, happy and harmonious crea- 
ture. Through ignorance, superstition 
or wilfulness, discord, sickness or dis- 
ease may result as a lack of harmony 
with the triune. 

By the study of Psychology we can 
gain a knowledge of the soul, the 
Ego, the consciousness within man; 
we learn how to relate the entity with 
its agent the mind, through its instru- 
ment the body, to become a normal in- 
dividual. Therefore, the study of 
psychology is one of the greatest 
sciences to-day known to man. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


Mr. D. T.. Elliott, instructor and 
phrenologist, of the Fowler Institute, 
London, gives special attention to the 
instruction of students in Phrenology, 
by class work as well as through the 
mail. The graduates of the Institute 
meet once a month, and have debates 
on various topics of phrenological in- 
terest. Mr. Elliott lectures in. and 
around London before Literary: So- 
cieties. Literature on Phrenology and 
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Health subjects can be obtained from 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial Builkd- 
ing, Ludgate Circus, London. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, INCORPORATED 


The monthly public meeting was 
held at “The Council Chamber,” 17 
Fleet Street, London, E. C., on Tues- 
day, April 9. There was a good at- 
tendance of members and friends to 
hear Mr. James Webb’s address on 
his re-electon to the office of President 
of the Society. 

Mr. Webb took as his subject the 
history of the Society and the pro- 
gress Phrenology had made in the 
old country since the Society had be- 
gun to exist. This year (1907) 
marked its coming of age, so the oc- 
casion was a fitting one to take a 
review of what had been done. Hav- 
ing passed the days of its youth, he 
looked hopefully forward to a period 
of vigorous manhood on the part of 
the Society. He well remembered the 
band of intelligent and earnest Phre- 
nological workers who attended the 
first meeting. Names well known and 
honored by us to-day, Amongst them 
were Mr. E. T. Craig and Mr. L. N. 
Fowler. 

The activity of the leading members 
of the Society to-day was a remark- 
able feature, and was sure to exert 
a powerful influence in fayer of Phre- 
nology. In particular he mentioned 
Drs. Bernard Hollander and C. W. 
Withinshaw, whose work was the out- 
come of profound conviction of the 
truth of the teachings they advocated. 
The localization of mental functions 
in the brain, and the practical utility 
of the knowledge that had been gath- 
ered in this field of inquiry and re- 
search, were the truths they demon- 
strated and maintained, and it was 
gratfying to see their increasing ac- 
ceptance with many members of the 
medical faculty. 

Mr. Webb referred to the “Daily 
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Graphic” (London, Eng.) discussion 
on “Bumps and Brains.” It was re- 
markable that in this correspondence 
those who wrote against Phrenology 
had all confessed their ignorance of 
the subject. On the other hand there 
were several men of mark in science 
and literature who were favorable to 
it and desired to see it get fair play. 
At the conclusion of the address an 
interesting feature was introduced. 
The President withdrew from the 
meeting, having first called upon Mr. 
William Cox to publicly examine a 
head chosen for him from the au- 
dience. Mr. Webb was not present 
whilst Mr. Cox gave his reading, but 
came in again when it was finished, 
and delineated the characteristics of 
the same head himself. The head was 
that of a gentleman of German na- 
tionality, a perfect stranger withal. 
Where the two examiners touched on 
the same traits there was absolute 
agreement, but some points were en- 
larged on by one which the other 
passed over. This is not to be won- 
dered at in a brief public reading done 
on the spur of the moment. The sub- 
ject of the test, and his friends pres- 
ent, testified their hearty agreement 
with both readings. There had been 
no contradiction between the two; one 
was in fact complementary to the 
other, and together they formed an 
accurate summing up of the gentle- 
man’s capabilities and inherited ten- 
dencies. This demonstration was 
greatly appreciated by the audience. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. J. T. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. King has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, O. 

Mr. M. Tope is at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine. 

Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Prof. Allen Haddock has returned 
to San Francisco. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, Ill., and is engaged in Phre- 
nological work. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter are at 
Painsville, O. 

Mr. Otto Hatry is in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is lecturing on 
Phrenology in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Geo. Markley is assistant edi- 
tor of the Phrenological Era, and is 
constantly engaged in promulgating 
Phrenological ideas. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Idaho. 

The Rev. Geo. T. Byland, of Crit- 
tenden, Ky., would be glad to give 
pointers for preachers, and to give 
suggestions and hints along Phreno- 
logical lines that will help on to suc- 
cess. 

C. W. Tyndall is now giving ex- 
aminations in Niles, Mich. 

Owen H. Williams has been in 
Richmond, Va., for several weeks. 

E. J. O’Brien can be seen for ex- 
aminations and lectures for a few 
weeks at Wingham, Ont., Canada. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Yates Center, Kan. 

Prof. Geo. Cozen says: “This is my 
thirteenth season in Crookston, Minn.” 

In Sweden the people are showing 
their appreciation of Phrenology by 
attending Mr. Youngquist’s lectures 
on Human Science. He sends us a 
translation from one of the Swedish 
papers, as follows: 

“In the Good Templars’ Hall, on 
the 21st of March, a lecture was held 
on the subject of Phrenology, by the 
distinguished Phrenologist, Prof. W. 
E. Youngquist, of Stockholm. Mr. 
Youngquist has received a good deal 
of commendation for his lectures, 
especially in Norrland, where he has 
traveled and lectured quite extensively 
within the past year. 

Miss Fowler gives daily examina- 
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tions at the offices of Fowler & Wells 
Company, from nine till five. Ap- 
pointments can be made by letter or 
telephone. 

Miss Fowler lectured in the Bor- 
ough Hall, Hasbrouck Heights, on 
Thursday evening, April 25, on “How 
to Succeed.” There is considerable in- 
terest taken in Phrenology. The Rev. 
Mr. Evans occupied the Chair. A 
couple of examinations were made 
at the close, namely of a lady and 
gentleman, both of whom testified to 
the truth of the remarks. 

On Sunday, April 28th, Miss Fow- 
ler lectured on Phrenology in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., where she was cordially 
received. 

During the week May 6th to the 
11th, inclusive, Miss Fowler donated 
her services to the Actors’ Fund 
Bazaar at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and was ably assisted by Miss 
Rose Albery (Graduate Class of ’o06). 

WEDNESDAY MorNING TALKS. 

During the month of April Miss 
Fowler’s talks were upon Tempera- 
mental Phrenology.- The guests of 
honor were Dr. S. J. Kotak, of In- 
dia; Dr. J. G. Hilton, of Arkansas ; 
Mrs. Nellie Fowler Kilpatrick, of 
Arkansas; Mrs. J. F. Deleot and Miss 
Ada H. Van Gieson, of Montclair; 
Mr. A. L. Shepard, of Rochester; F. 
W. Deleot and Miss A. L. Gunst. The 
subjects for the month were the Mo- 
tive, Vital, Mental and Well Balanced 
Temperaments. 

The May topics were upon the 
Social Group of Faculties. 

On Tuesday, April 9th, Miss Fow- 
ler gave her services to the Happy 
Hour Club, in connection with the 
Little Mothers’ Association, Second 
Avenue, New York. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d of 
May, Miss Fowler entertained the 
members of the Aldine Club, with 
Character Sketches from the Hand 
Writing of those present. 


See also page 4, Publishers’ Department. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
The Phrenological Era.—Bowers- 
ton, O.—Contains interesting matter 
pertaining to the Annual Phrenologi- 
cal Convention of Ohio which was 
held in May. The programme was an 
important and highly valuable one. 
The Character Builder.—Salt Lake 
City—Contains some comparisons of 
heads, illustrated in such a way as to 
give the readers an opportunity of 
judging of the contrasts they see. 
The Review of Reviews, or The 
American Monthly—New York.— 
Contains articles on “Public Industrial 
Education,” President Roosevelt on 
“Race Suicide,” “Chicago’s New 
Mayor’ and the Traction Outlook,” 


“The Peace Congress in New York.” 

The Literary Digest—New York. 
—Contains an article in the number 
for May 4th on “Are different mental 
faculties connected?” “Is there such a 
thing as general intelligence?’ and 
“Does the fact that a man is un- 
usually bright in one particular line 
make it probable that he will be found 
of more than average intelligence in 
some other lines, or perhaps in all 
other lines?” Recent investigations by 
Kruegar and Spearman agree with 
the Phrenological ideas whether they 
know. it or not when they say that 
these make it probable that different 
mental faculties are not only con- 
nected, but that there exists for each 
person a general factor of intelligence, 
with which all his faculties are in 
some way connected. 

Another article in the same num- 
ber is upon “The Gambler’s Mental 
Attitude.” 

Good Health.—Battle Creek—One 
article on “Common Sense an Un- 
common Gift,” by Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., forms a very important factor 
in the May issue. It mentions some 
of the important simple things which 
mothers should never fail to observe 
in the training of children. Another 
interesting article is on “When the 
Children Cleaned the City.” 

The Christian Advocate for May 8. 
—New York.—Contains a contribu- 
tion by Rev. Fred Clare Baldwin on 
“The Heritage of the Church.” 








THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
“I am in receipt of the May Jour- 
nal, and think it is the best edition I 
have had the pleasure of seeing this 


year.” 
C.A. B., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
taking rank amongst the first educa- 
tional magazines of America. The 
recent issues have been extremely in- 
teresting, and if this is kept up the 
Journal is bound to have a splendid 
position.” 
J. M. F., 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Kindly tell the editors that I 
think the last issue of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL is a very interesting 
one. 
ae ae 
N. Y. City. 





I, M. F. Knox, as president of the 
Mental Science College Educational 
Association, do hereby call a conven- 
tion of this association to meet in 
Bryn Mawr, Wash., June 27, 28 and 
29, 1907, for a three days’ session. All 
who desire to come and bring their 
tents can tent upon the college 
grounds, where the business of the 
convention will be transacted, and all 
who desire to remain can camp there 
during the eighth annual term of col- 
lege during the months of July ana 
August, 1907. All Mental Scientists 
and New Thought people everywhere 
are specially invited to be with us and 
take part in the convention. There is 
room for thousands to assemble upon 
this most beautiful spot on the lake 
shore front. Let us hear from the 
thousands. Nettie E. Knowles, Secre- 
tary. M. F. Knox, President. 


The Second Annual Phrenological 
Conference of Ohio held its two days’ 
session at Bowerston, O., May 23 and 
24. A special report will be given 
next month. Dr. B. F. Pratt, Mr. J. 
H. Preston and Mr. M. Tope were 
officers in charge of the meeting. 

Talks to my Patients; a Practical 
Hand-book for the Maid, Wife, and 
Mother. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M. 
D., with a Portrait of the Author. 
New and enlarged edition. Price, 
$i.50. “Mrs. Gleason is able to say 
something to wives and to mothers 
which no man could say. There can 
be.no difference of opinion about the 
value of the practical suggestions she 
affords; which are characterized by 
sound philosophy and clear, good, 
sterling common sense. We wish the 
chapter ‘Confidential to Mothers,’ 
might be published as a tract and sent 
to every mother in the land.”—From 
“Harper’s Magazine.” 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, 
and Headache. Their Cure by Home 
Treatment. By M. L. Holbrook, M. 
D. Price, $1.00. Contents.—General 
View of the Liver—Functions of the 
Liver—The Bile: Its Quantity and 
Uses—Derangements of the Liver— 
Torpid Liver—Relation of the Liver 
to the Kidneys—Diseases Caused by 
Uric Acid—Diseases Caused by De- 
ranged Liver—Effect of a Deranged 
Liver on the Nerves—Effect of Dis- 
ease of the Liver on the Heart— 
Causes of Liver Complaint—The 
Home Cure of Disease on the Liver 
—NMiscellaneous Questions Answered 
—Mental Dyspepsia: Its Treatment— 
Headaches and their Cure—Practical 
Notes Concerning Headaches. 

The Throat and The Voice. Edited 
by George Black, M. D. Price, pa- 
per, 50 cents. 
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Fruits and Farinacea, the Proper 
Food of Man: Being an Attempt to 
Prove by History, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Chemistry that the Origi- 
nal, Natural and Best Diet of Man is 
Derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom. By John Smith. With notes 
and illustrations by R. T. Trall, M. 
D. 1I2mo. $1.50. 

Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man 
Alone Immortal? By Rev. Charles J. 
Adams. 1I2mo. Price, $1. The au- 
thor is a well-known Episcopal clergy- 
man. In his work the parallelism be- 
tween the character of man and the 
lower animals is shown in a wonder- 
fully attractive manner, and the work 
is a very striking representation of the 
question. 

A Home for All; or, the Gravel 
Wall and Octagon Mode of Building. 
New, cheap, convenient, superior, and 
adapted to rich and poor. 1I2mo, 129 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Instruction in Shorthand. A prac- 


tical plan, consisting of twenty les- 

sons, for use in public schools and by 

teachers of the art. Price, $1.00. 
Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read. 


I2mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Shorthand writers, teachers, and 
students will find this suggesting and 
useful, and all interested in the sub- 
ject should read it. 

Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, M. D. 
The phenomenal success of “Our 
Girls” rests upon the extraordinary 
character of the work. It treats the 
question of a girl’s health scientifical- 
ly, and has helped numberless invalid 
girls into good health, but it does it 
all in a spirit so genial and fascinating 
that, while learning the most vital 
truths, you seem to be listening to a 
delightful story. 202 pages.  IIlu- 
strated. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

How to Raise Fruits. A Handbook, 
Being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. With De- 
scriptions of the Best and Most Popu- 
lar Varieties. By T. Gregg.  Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


AND. SCIENCE OF HEALTH 5 


Our Digestion ; or my Jolly Friend’s 
Secret. By Dio Lewis, M. D. 407 
pages. This work treats each and 
every part of the digestive machinery, 
and discusses foods, drinks, and all 
the other elements and conditions of _ 
“My Jolly Friend’s Secret.” Price, 
$1.50. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong; or, Diseases of the Or- 
gans of the Chest with their Home- 
Treatment by the Movement-Cure. 
By Dio Lewis, M. D. This work ex- 
plains the origin of consumption, the 
symptoms of its several stages, the 
simple means by which it may be 
known, and, when possible, cured. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

The Relation of the Sexes. By 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Author of “What 
Women Should Know.” Table of 
Contents. Introductory Chapter— 
Sexual Physiology—The Legitimate 
Social Institutions of the World: the 
Orient—The Legitimate Social Insti- 
tutions of the World; the Occident— 
Polygamy—Free Love and its Evils 
—Prostitution: Its History and Ef- 
fects—Prostitution: Its Causes—Pro- 
stitution: Its Remedies—Chastity— 
Marriage and its Abuses—Marriage 
and its Uses. The Limitation of 
Offspring. — Enlightened Parentage. 
Price, $1.00. 

Parturition without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of 
the Pains and Dangers of Child-bear- 
ing. By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 
Price, $1.00. 

Shorthand and Typewriting, ‘em- 
bracing shorthand history, sugges- 
tions to amanuensis, typewriting in 
all its details, etc. By Dugal McKil- 
loh. 120 pages.. Price, cloth, 50 
cents ; paper, 30 cents. 

Young Wife’s Advice Book; A 
Guide for Mothers on Health and 
Self-Management. Edited by George 
Black, M. D. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Windows of Character, and Other 
Studies in Science and Art. By Rev. 
Edward Payson Thwing, M. D., Ph. 
D. Price, paper, 50 cents. 
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Youth, its Caré and Culture. By 
J. Mortimer Granville. To this has 
been added a paper by Grace Green- 
wood on “The Physical Education of 
a Girl,” also a paper on “Dress of 
Girls.” ‘Price, $1.00. 

A Physician’s Sermon to Young 
Men. By William Pratt. Price, 25 
cents. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to 
Men in Behalf of Human Culture 
through a Wiser Parentage.. By A. 
E. Newton. Price, 25 cents. 

Deep Breathing ; or Lung Gymnas- 
tics, as a means of Promoting the Art 
of Song, and of Curing Various Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs. By 
Sophia M. A. Ciccolina. Price, cloth, 
50 cents. 

Protection and Management of the 
Singing Voice. Medical and Hy- 
gienic Hints. By Lennox Browne. 
Price, 30 cents. ; 

Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women and certain other Parties. 
Written in a Lively and Attractive 
Style, exposing errors without fear or 
favor. By Dio Lewis, M. D. 426 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

“Psychology and Pathology of 
Handwriting.” By Magdalene Kent- 
zel-Thumm. Translated from the 
German ‘by Magdalene Kentzel- 
Thumm. Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. Price, $2 net. .This is a most 
interesting book, and to those inter- 
ested in the study of character, will 
open up a most fascinating study. The 
author has evidently given the sub- 
ject profound study, as the plenitude 
of examples of handwriting of distin- 
guished personages amply demon- 
strates. It is a common practice to 
omit reading the introduction to a 
book, but in this instance a grave mis- 
take will be made by the reader who 
omits to read the psycho-physical in- 
troduction, since it forms the key to 
what follows. The author starts with 
the statement. “All mental and bodily 
conditions and functions of human 
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beings can be expressed with two 
words, and their negatives: conscious- 
ness and movement—unconscious, un- 
moved; and later on, advances the 
theory, that unmoved consciousness, 
and unconscious movement, have their 
seat in the ganglia, basing their argu- 
ment on the fact that the ganglia are 
the seat of the reflexes. The author 
frankly states in the preface, that she 
found it impossible to make use of any 
of the existing systems of psychology, 
and therefore had to construct one for 
herself. Not less interesting are the 
author’s closing words, ‘Perhaps the 
Greek “Lethe,” and the Indian “Nir- 
vana,” may be regarded as a form of 
moved consciousness, and we confid- 
ently expect our occult friends to 
comment upon this proposition.’ 
After reading the book we cannot 
help: feeling convinced that tempera- 
ment, character, and physical condi- 
tions are unconsciously disclosed in 
the handwriting of the individual. 
The book is handsomely gotten up 
and reflects credit upon the pub- 
lisher.”—Health. 

Your Mesmeric Forces, and How to 
Develop Them ; Giving Full and Com- 
prehensive Instructions How to Mes- 
merize. By Frank H. Randall. This 
book gives more real, practical in- 
struction than many of the expensive 
so-called “Courses of Instruction” ad- 
vertised at $10. Crown, 8vo. 150 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

Training of Children: Or How to 
Have Them Healthy, Handsome and 
Happy. By James C. Jackson, M. D. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Fruits and How to Use Them: A 
practical Manual for Housekeepers, 
containing nearly 700 recipes for the 
wholesome preparation of Foreign 
and Domestic Fruits. By Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole. 242 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Twos and Threes and Other Stor- 
ies. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
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THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


- Edited by Gzore< Brack, M.B~ Edin:, Author of 
“ ‘Ald in Accidents and Sudden Iliness,” 
Diustrated. ea 


Price. 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach it 
Ey it and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick aoe 

The Young Wife's Advice Book 
Sleep. and How to Obtain It 
Hearing. and How to Keep It 
Sea Air and Sea ~~} 

Health in Schools and Workshops 
The Human Body : Its Structure and Design 


J ee 
SSR Sconadam wer 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
ay of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, PosTPAID. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


24 East 22d Street, New York 





PHYSIOGHOMY 


Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S.. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in whick-all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, - Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L, 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 

. father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work )Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 

“tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 
the . Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


~ starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
id Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the bese 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
@fforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


co understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. ; 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
22d Street, near Broadway. . To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for “‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24.East 22d Sti, New York. 
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Ts 


Club Women 


have demonstrated their ‘aleolute need of a weekly journal 





devoted exclusively to their interests by the unusual endorse- 


ment they have accorded the 


CLUB WOMAN'S WEEKLY. 








This publication has met with unparelelled success 
because— 

It is the only publication of its kind, 

It is edited tiie a Club Woman’s point of view. 

It has pages of timely and accurate news. 

It is well printed and illustrated. 


It is—write for free sample copies and learn the rest. 





CLUB WOMAN’S WEEKLY 


289 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
5 Cents a Copy . $2.00 a Year 
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The New Shorthand — 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an en- 
tirely new system of shorthand, It 
is not our intention to make profes- 
sional shorthand stenographers, but 
to assist all students in taking notes 
which may be the most easily read 
without going through the hard study 
of the principal systems of phonog- 
raphy. 

All students in taking notes which may 

the most easily read without goin 
through the hard study of the principa 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 


Students will be most benefitted by this 
system. Cloth, $1.00, 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pages 
CLOTH, $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and 
Spectral Illusions 


BY 
EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 
Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a spirit Te egram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound: Was it a Spirit; 
Who was She? _— Psychviogical Impressions ; 
How He Found His Vaeal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Trial: 
Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 

Dream Warning; ams Fulfilled ; 

A Vision of Heaven; | The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake; Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York 





YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


THE SWASTIKA 
(The Ancient Symbol of Good F ortane) 
**A magazine of Triumph.” 


Devoted to The Message of 
Truth and individualism: 


EpiTep By . 
Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall, 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 
One DOllar Per Year. 10c. Per Month. 


SPECIAL OFFER :— Send 10c. for single copy, or 25c 
for four months trial subscription. 


po Some Boat) writers : fouge Aiute Burnell; Baba 
arati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the J 
writer; Grant Wallace iT Nomad. at arte 


You will like the Swastika series of 
Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. of new books by 
Ghosts, - «+ 


35c. 
How thought can 
a 2 25c. 


How to read thought, 12c. 
Proofs of immor- 
tality, » s it 
Magazine and books may 
be ordered of the publishers 
Address : 

Psychic Science Department, 
Wahigreen Pub. Co., 
1742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 














Or, Choosing an occupation, A 
series of practical papers for 
Boys. By George J. . Manson, 
3 mo, 108 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
8. 


When a young man thinks of following 
a certain line of effort, he wants to know 
what will be required of him in the way 
of education and preparation; where he 
ean obtain the required training, and at 
what cost ; what duties will devolve upon 
him; what remuneration he may hope to 
receive ; what occupationsare likely to be 
found overcrowded, etc. 

» This book answers just such questions, 
and by pointing out the good and bad 
features of the difference occupations, is 
a help in enabling one to decide which 
occupation will be best forhim, @ 
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.The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 


oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
scientific methods. No drugs 


A Christian family. home, 50 years in 


this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted’ Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. 


D., NorTH WaTER-GaP, MONROE Co., Pa. 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM | 


GREENWICH, Conn. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hrrcucocs, M.D., Prop. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


87, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
thea:ers, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec. 
tric Light Baths, first and on in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 
” 
Terms; Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 








Henry Harrison Brown’s 





NEW “CONCENTRATION:” 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Writen in plain, simple language, the author 
always having in mind the common need and 
answering it in common language. 

Success is treated as a concrete reality which 
the author analyzes with the care and precision 
of a chemist in arriving at the elements of a 
compound ; once the ingredients are segregated 
and classified, anyone who will, may again 
unite them and create Success for himself. 

It begins with an. answer to the question, 
“What is Success?” and plainly shows that to 
possess this knowledge is to make possible the 
thing itself. Then follow twenty-three sec- 
tions that gradually open your mind to the fact 
that Success may be had-by anyone who really 
wants it. You come from the book filled with 
New Life, New Hope, and a Determination to 
Make Your Life What Nature Intended, A 
Success. The author has done big things be- 
fore, but this is his masterpiece, the crowning 
achievement of a long life of usefulness in 
humanity’s cause. 

Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

Special Offer—We will send “Concentra- 
tion,” cloth edition, and six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THe BALANce, a monthly magazine 
radiating Success and Optimism, for $1.00 


THE BALANCE PUBLISHING CO. Dept.82 
1744-46 California Street. Denver. Colo. 








Dr, J. M, FITZGERALD 
-  Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 ; : 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 

















tae, ALYTRUISt 
Is a monthly paper, partly in phunetic-speliing. and de- 
voted to equal rights, united labor, common prope ty, 
and Community Homes. It is issued by the Altruist Gom- 
munity, of St. Louis, whose members hold all their prop- 
erty in common, live and work together in a permanent 
home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance a»d support, 
and both m:n and women have equal tights and decide on 
allits business affairs by their majority vote. It offers a 
home and employmen. for life to all acceptable persons 
who may wish to join it. 10 cents a year: Address 
A. LONGLEY, Editor, 145? Webster Ave , St. Louis, M.. 


H. W. >=MITH, Ph, D. 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Norton, Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. 


Man can laugh and learn for he will see bur 
little when his eyes are filled with tears 


A THOUGHT STIMULANT 


HUMANITY 


CLIFFORD GREVE, Editor 














M Sig: Take and digest one small package per month 








The regular use and close conformity to the directions 
is guaranteed to produce good and noticeable results. 








Ten Cents 
One year’s treatment (12 pkgs.) $1.00 


HUMANITY 


is a monthly magazine which stands for: 
The living well and the common good ; 
kindness to men as well as dogs and canary 


birds. 
Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. No free sample copies. 


HUMANITY PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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How to Acquire 
a Good Memory 


By PROF. ASA S. BOYD 
Most Valuable Book in the World 


From this great work the Principles and 
Rules of Boyd's Art of Improving the Mem- 
ory can be acquired in less than six hours. 

If you are in busi- 
ners, think what it 
means to you in dol- 
lars and c: nts to have 
an infallible memory! 
Ycu would remember 
nz mes and faces,num- 
bers and _ statistics, 
and other things that 
would be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to you in 
ycur business, in soci- 
ety,— in every walk 
of life. 


A few hours’ study of this book enables # 
clergyman to deliver his sermon without 
notes ; a student to master any text or mem- 
orize any lesson in one or two readings; 
anyone to arrange at a moment's notice for 
delivering or reporting speeches, sermons, 
etc. 

The principal events of history of all ages 
and nations can be committed to memory— 
never to be forgotten—in one or two readings. 

Read what leading educators, the press 
and others say of Boyd’s System for tne 
Cultivation of the Memory. 

The book contains 217 pages ; is printed on 
extra quality book paper ; handsomely bound 


in cloth. In this book is included the com- 


lete course of lessons which formerly sold at 
ben 2, postpaid. 


. Price 


How to Make More Money 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 





Worth $1,000 00 to Every Man and 
Woman in the Country 


A volume brimful of money-mak ideas. 
Prepared to meet wants of all who wish to ex- 
tend the range of their business- no matter 
what their line, whether in prof ! life, 
merchandise business, farming, ctc. Helps you 
start up in any line you may have in mind. 

Whether you're a mail order dealer, a local retailer, a 
manufacturer, a jobber, a publisher, an advertising man, 
a doctor, a lawyer, farmer, mechanic—whoever you are or 
whatever your line—you should appreciate the fact that 
there is much in this volume of particular interest and 
value to-you. 


This great book may mean thousands of dol. 
lars to you right now—it will enable you to 
meke moncy and save money. 

Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22nd Street, New York 





“A REALLY SAFE 
7 Per Cent. Investment! 


‘THE UNION SCALE CO.,”’ 


of Boston, a successful Mas achusetis cor- 
poration, with large and substantial assets, 
which manufactures and leases(not SELLS) 
the only perfect AUTOMATIC BAR-Weigh- 
ing Scale in the world, offers for sale a small 
amount of its seven (7) per cent. non-assess- 
able, Preferred Cumulative’ Stock at PAR— 
$5.50 per share. The proceeds to be used 
strictly for the extension of its fast growing 
and very profitable business. The stringent 
Massachusetts Jaw, the corporation's able 
and conservative management, its success in 
the past, and extraordinary promise for the 
future, make this a remarkable chance for 
large or small investors, who wish to increase 
their income without risk. 


For further information, consult 


Editors of Phrenological Journal. 


a EE? YOUR MONEY 





(Trade Mark) 


This purse is the most popular ever made, and the 
factory now turns out over one thousand a day. It opens 
and closes with a till, has no clasp, straps, buckles or 


. Seams, you can make change with gloves on, and for all 


around use there is nothing else as handy. A man once 

using it will have no other. They never rip or break, and 

must be literally worn through before they are discarded. 
Supplied now in seven styles : 


A and A Small; $1.00 Retail, $3.00 a Dozen 
Be ce, 6.00a “ 


Tee a * 633 * 
D 2 “ 2008 “ 


I wanr you to try a sample which I mail on receipt of 
price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who wart to sell 
them will find nothing. better to push, as every sale will 
make new Customers and advocates. 

Delivered prepaid on receipt of price to dealers. 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair proportion of B and 
A are sold where fine trade is brisk. nd all orders to 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATIGFIED FOR 
ANY REASON, - 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS 


nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Flog mes nyt nmsy cee at Seg 


PARK, PA. 


Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booka. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Psychology and 
Pathology 
of Handwriting 


By Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 


CONTENTS 
PREFACE. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
Fae be yy L INTRODUCTION 
FIRST PART: 


A. Voluntary Thinking. 
B. Genscions willing: 

I. Undertaking kind. 

Il. Resisting kind. 
SECOND PART: 
A. Men fol gifs: 

B. Aisthetical gifts: 

i For music. 

Il. For painting and plastic arts. 
lil, . For 
IV. For <n 

C. Gifts of humor and wit: 

r Humor. 


Wit. 
D. "ithlealg ce: 


‘ Wickodness. 
Cheerfulnese, 


Self- conaienee and self-esteem. 

. Lack of self-esteem and self-confidence. 
Vanity Ss conceit. 
Freedom from vanity and conceit. 


Tack aivty. activity. 
ecring qualities and sense of ambition. 


i i atistocrac: 
Lak of diguity and seletocsecy 


5 k of 
. Emotionality and ck a emotionality. 


a. — : 
Self-control and lack of self control. 


xv. Physical a and immoderation. 
| gage nade by ack of neatness. 


bnormal signs in tie involuntary part.ot| 


II. Abi my igns in the voluntary part of 
f mormal s v 
handwriting. 


B. Bodil 
APPENDICE. 


Psychic Life and Laws 


OR 
The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element 
in Man 


PRICE, $1.50 


BY 


Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 

Positive and negative elements necessary to all exis- 
tence.—Source of man's 8! upply- -—The lungs the great 
laboratory. ss of the physical units.—Storing 
away the magnetic force.—Its great importance.—Lu- 
minous quality. memelation to the eae, and involun- 
tary functions of the body.—Relati ion of 
thought.—Illustration.— Relation to tnosianod on.—Steps 
in civilization marked b: Sree of — force. 
—The telepathic age.—Magnetic force in creation, 
THE —- SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF a 

ETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMM 

Main office of syxtem.—Brain faculties. ax lO i- 
cal structure of nervous system.—How the soul makes 
use of the system.—Complexity of mental action.—Con- 
dition of nerve cells in sleep. 


Science of the Soul 


CONSIDERED 
Physiologically and Philosophically 


With an Appendix, containing. notes of Mesmeric and 
Psychical Experiences 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M.D. 
With Engravings of the Nervous System 





Price, $1.00 


Prreno-MesMERIsmM, or the. manifestation of the 

Phi mene ae sentiments and foctnms: which is but an- 
other form of simple action; TRANSFER OF 
STATE AND FSELING, or that Tmaginative action which 
causes the patient to to feel what is done to the Mesmeris- 
er, as if it were done to him; MentTaL ArrrRactioy, or 
parent aon drawing of the person of the patient, 
EREBRAL LucipiTy, 

bemtention of the Brain; with other forms 
CLAIRVOYANCE; but which I think 
jd be bettercalled Inner Viston, or INTERNAL, or 
SPirirvaL Sieur. eaters re, for the pres- 
these les of and 


thus cast 





Price, $2.00 net 





In writing to adv -rtisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





CHILDREN 


TEETHING 
Mrs. Winslow’s 5s, brmy"¥irates 


by MILLIONS OF 
Soothing Syruj) MotHeRs ror 
THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SU 
are rem mL 
WIND coLtc and is the BEST REMEDY 
Si by druggists tm every part of the 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 
If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY tae ¥ 16 b - 
in Sa DILON'S PENCIL GUIDE, ‘Mention this adv. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











& Pract: 
ly, simply. Marks 
. First fewsetsat 
AL PRICE. Write 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, 
Elkhart, Ind, 
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ASTROLOGICAL 


Books You Can Understand and USE 
BY LLEWELLYN GEORGE 


The Planetary Daily Guide—Gives the 
nature of every day in the year for each in. 
dividual, according to calculations made in 
Astrology. Price 50 cents. 

Practical Astrology for Everybody — A 
study in the philosophy of Astrology, char- 
acter delineations and general useful in- 
formation, Price 50 cents. 

Planetary Hour Book—A study of the 
planets’ nature and their effects as influenc- 
ing ns and the now, according to Astrology. 

Price 50 cents. 


We make aspecialty of teaching As- 
trology by mail. If this subject is in- 
teresting to you send stamp for full 
particulars. We handle -a line of 
occult books, and also perform private 
astrological work. Address, 


I. HULERY FLETCHER, Mer. 
Portland School of Astrology 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 





YESTERDAY 


was a day of remarkable achievment. 
It has seen the birth and death of 
many eminent men and women. 


TO-DAY 


is the greatest day history ever saw. 
To-day is better than all previous days. 
Is not the sun brighter to-day than it 
was yesterday? You smile, but read 


TO-MORROW 


a magazine dominated by the highest 
ideals. It embodies the wisdom of all 
the ages. It is progressive, aiming at 
the development of perfect manhood 
and womanhood. ; 
Send 15 cents for 3 sample copies. 
They are unique and bound to interest 
you. ‘The proof is in the reading. 


10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 a year. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2215 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Become a 
Vegetarian 


Be stronger, healthier, brainier, happier. Read 


The Vegetarian Magazine 
1 year, $1.00; 6 months, 50c.; Sample Free! 
VEGETARIAN CO. 


30 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 





FREE to F. A. M. A beautifa 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew. 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 


REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 

















14 ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


. By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 


Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. 3d Edition; 897 Pages. $1.50. ILLUSTRATED. 

. Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 
or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 

The Macracosm and the Microcosm or the Influence of the Planets on 
the Human Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

The Progress of the World; as Explained by the Principles of Phren- 
ology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion. The Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; Spiritual Knowledge ; The Bottomless Pit. 

‘*T prize your book next to the Bible in several particulars. Aside from 
the Word of God it is the most interesting book I have ever read. I most 
sincerely thank you for your conscientious efforts in behalf of religion through 
scientific investigation. To my mind it is the most tremendous sweep 
forward in science, of any work of a scientific nature that I have ever exam- 
ined. I fail to see how any person of a fair mind, can read the work, and 
then disbelieve either Astrology or Phrenology.—Rev. 7. D. Morgan, 
Blackwell, Okla. 

Rev. W. Bruce, of Manton. Cal., says: ‘“‘The seventh, eighth and ninth 
chapters of your book are beautiful. ”’ 

Mr. F. T. Thatcher, of Inwood, Cal,, writes: -‘ Your book has given me 
the clearest insight into these universal laws of anything I have ever read. 
With Mrs. Loomis’ writings should we all comply. With her instructions 
we would surely command a high place in the way of regeneration that would 
develop a higher standard of humanity that would be more spiritual.” . 

The Portland School of Astrology, Portland, Oregon, 
writes: 

‘“«Mr, B. F. Loomis. Dear Sir: We have studied your book ‘SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION,’ and find it a most fascinating, comprehensive and in- 
structive work. No true investigator can afford to miss this book. You 
have made the harmony existing between Astrology and Phrenology and the 
Bible most clear and interesting. As one proceeds from chapter to chapter 
he grows stronger than ever in determination to make for still greater indi- 
vidual excellence, and he knows better how to go about it practically. It is 
helpful, refreshing, inspiring and enlightening. ‘‘SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION ”’ has our respect, our admiration, and our best wishes, 


Fowler & Wells Co., 
24 E. 22nd Street, | New : York. 























THRE PHEREFBCT MAN! 
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00 Ch This is the name we nave given to 
a new Phrenological Game. Much 
careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making of a game contain- 
ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat 
ing its location ; the various occupa 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
: these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 

the subjectit will certainly prove a great 

IDEALITY. - novelty. The cards are very hand- 
FORM : somely printed. putup in boxes 

. yR : Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 

COLOR. : of price, only 25 cents. Address 


SUBLIMITY. 
Go No6. ARTIST. ,», POWler & Wells Go., Publishers, 
ROG *rwrrvwerencnccerverrvvrsereee" Ce Hh East 22d Street, New Vork. 
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NEW POPULAR EDITION, PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 
~ : -y> ~ T rt “ 
FRUIT CULTURE 
FOR THE MILLION. 
HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 
In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 


Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 


varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 


layering, budding, grafting, ete. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 


new populal edition in paper binding at 25¢., a reguiar edition 


in cloth at s:00 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 94 Bast 22¢ Street, New York 
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The Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUN 





ee # 
Our 
Digestion 


ee 





Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol, 12 


mo., 407 pp. $1 50, 6s. 














Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 


his j ve > litio oder » . P i . : 
This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 


particular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional 


features and erected with especial reference to the care terse, plucky, strong ii d sensible. His 
and treatment of MENTAL... NERVOUs and FUNC- perfect familiarity with the subjec* of di- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL “fi . at ° | OTe 
; ‘ ‘- , , . use of technicality and 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. gestion rende rsall 6 of cality 
subterfuge quite unnecessary, He 
Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 7 : teh “the Shee 
ure features of this place grasps the subject with the familiarity 
Physicians And friends who have mental and nervous and ease of one who hus spent a lifetime 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having in its st udy. 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and “Our Digestion” treats each and every 
having tried ali other methods of sreatment without suc- . . - : — 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. cusses foods, drinks, and ail the other 
Write for circular elements and conditions of ‘‘My Jolly 


THE DR C.O. SAHLER SANITARIUM Friend's Secret.” 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON eS. ¥ 





Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,ete. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 











CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 








